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barren regions little Tibet are school mountain anatomy and 
pathology. One reminded those strange anatomical diagrams 
humanity erect and gazing, but deprived its skin, where are depicted 
the various muscles and structures the body. After some weeks 
travel Ladak and Baltistan one gets accustomed the sight tilted 
strata various tints, stripes pink and brown wavy lines, with green 
slate, light pink granites, and grey limestones harmonized soft blue 
atmosphere, but always attracting the eye study the relations the 
freely revealed and reflect the processes erosion still 
such activity. well that all men not gaze with doctors’ eyes, 
seeing through all the outer drapery the shapes hidden struc- 
tures yet who can truly appreciate the truest balance pose the 
symmetry the figure one who anatomist and that the 
knowledge gained mountain structure those soil-less, flayed rock 
ranges gives fresh life and meaning the softer curves wooded slopes, 
the grassy terraces and the green knolls the outer Himalayas. 
The great variety the scenery from the vast undulating plateau 
Western Tibet the forested ridges the Pir Panjal does not depend 
merely upon the present climatic conditions, but upon the different stages 
the processes erosion. Thus, for example, Ladak see country 
most which erosion minimum, although disintegration 
active. There are wide valleys gentle gradient and with comparatively 
easy slopes above, and with peaks relatively great height—that is, 
compared with Baltistan Gilgit. Doubtless aérial erosion does 
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on, but the valleys seem balanced state, neither eroding nor deposit- 
ing. Yet one time the erosion must have been very great, and for 
ages there has been pendulum swing erosion and deposit, but chiefly 
the latter. 

Very different the condition lower Baltistan and Gilgit. 
traveller would first sight notice the general resemblance Ladak, 
with its barren hills and picturesque shapes and colours; but will 
soon see that the mountain-sides are much steeper, and that the rivers 
flow deep gorges cut through great boulder terraces, that the paths 
are constantly dropping from the level terraces hundreds feet 
above the main river down the side streams which have cut their 
way deeply through each side fan. The age extensive deposit 
here past, and erosion very active, for the rivers continue over- 
deepen their channels. There indeed but little rain, but the soil 
unprotected, and the old deposits have but little cohesion, that the 
loose boulders pebble beds seem constantly motion. Even one 
the driest months the year (October) there was scarcely day 
Hunza when loud rattling noises and cloud dust rising from 
the ravines did not indicate portions the cliff breaking away. 
steep and unstable the soil that goats ibex send showers 
falling stones. remember levering big boulder over the edge 
plateau near Nanga Parbat, down slope perhaps 75°, and doing 
started avalanche stones and boulders all sizes, and clouds 
dust filled the ravine for five minutes. 

Where the natives have recent years brought abundant water- 
supply such terraces they have often started considerable landslips, 
for the angle stability dry, loose deposits high, but wet soil 
very low. Rough moraine material accumulated under pressure may 
even show vertical banks great height fairly dry, but water 
percolates any extent they will subside; and that Astor 
and Gilgit mud avalanches, such Sir Martin Conway has vividly 
described, are frequent occurrence early summer when the snows 
are melting. quite agree with him the prominent share 
allotted such landslips and mud avalanches that region, for have 
personally witnessed several such. object speak the processes 
which have conspicuously forced themselves upon notice. 

When camped near Nanga Parbat many years ago, photographed 
bold cliff the foreground jutting out against the glorious background 
the glaciated cirque above Tarshing. Some years later camped 
the same spot, but the cliff had lost its bold outline, although there 
were still some projecting rocks half the original height, which 
sketched one morning; but later the same day landslip took place, 
owing percolation, and the débris piled 200 feet below over area 
acres, and the conspicuous rocks sketched the morning had 


gone. 
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saw village partly buried under mud-slide the Astor valley 
terrace with apricot orchards and cornfields became covered the 
course few hours with feet more liquid mud, which 
flowed down carrying with boulders all sizes irregular cubes 

The great rivers that district are almost overhung ancient 
riverine glacial deposits, which remain steep angle 2000 
3000 feet above the bottom the ravine. not unusual for landslips 
large extent occur. One has been process for many years 
Doyen the Gilgit road. The slope not more than 40°, but the whole 
hillside for some 2000 feet cracked and crinkled, and very gradually 
settling down towards the river; but possibly the attention now paid 
the drainage, owing the Gilgit road crossing the upper part, may 
gradually arrest delay its further subsidence. 

Another vast slip, one the biggest record, took place that 
region some sixty-nine years ago, and blocked the Indus river below 
Bunji, submerging the valleys according one account for distance 
miles. There curious conflict evidence some points with 
regard the flood which followed, and which Cunningham attributed 
the Shyok glaciers; but follow Drew, who had examined the site 
the landslip near Gor, below Bunji, and also Major Beecher, who was 
political duty Kashmir 1857. 

must have been some such region that Shelley wrote— 

where the pass expands its stony jaws 
The abrupt mountain breaks, 


And seems with its accumulated crags 
overhang the world.” 


There is, then, difficulty accounting for the vast accumulation 
mountain ruin which fills some the wider valleys depth estimated 
possibly 4000 feet (Sir Martin Conway, Bunji plain) even under 
present conditions, but, shall show later, these processes must have 
been times immensely greater. 

have said above, Ladak may seem almost balanced 
state regards valley erosion; and too the Kashmir province, 
between the Central Himalayas and the Pir Panjal range. The forested 
and grassy slopes are not usually very steep, and the hillsides seem 
angle relative stability; where solid rock they may pre- 
cipitous, but where softer material, débris, clay, they have 
long consolidated easy slope. The great alluvial plateaus karewas 
are only above the horizontal. The agencies now work are 
insufficient account for the vast riverine and lacustrine deposits for 
the great erosion the past. 

But the south side the same range, the Pir Panjal and Dauladhar 
mountains, there different condition; the valleys are overdeepened, 
and the hillsides are exceedingly steep. These hills are scarred with 
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recent landslips, and although protected with rich vegetation and forests, 
these cannot hold the soil the rocks where they dip steep 
e.g. Chakoti (on the Murree-Kashmir road), hillslip miles area has 
been movement for years, and the roadway bridges for half mile 
have needed yearly renewal great expense. The rainfall always 
rather heavy, over inches year; but any large portion this, 
say inches, falls week the destructive effect the hillside 
tremendous: roads disappear, bridges are carried away, sometimes with 
the banks which the abutments rested, and the reddish-chocolate 
floods grumble like distant cannonading with the big boulders being 
swept down the rocky bed. 

The traveller who only sees Nature her mild moods apt under- 
estimate the awful forces her disposal. This year (March, 1911) was 
Chamba during unusually heavy rain five days. the first 
day the old landslips, saturated with water, began move; and the 
main road near the capital had rush across the boulders and muddy 
débris between the showers boulders falling from height 900 feet. 
Five days later the road was blocked fifty places miles liquid 
mud and huge boulders, and some places the path had subsided down 
the cliff. The flume for the electric power had also been carried away. 

The effect excessive rain familiar enough, but desire 
emphasize that the word relative that inches 
fell Kashmir well the outer ranges, the processes denuda- 
tion and erosion would spring into intense activity, landslips and floods 
would the order the day. But would not itself constitute 
extraordinary amount. know many places Assam and the 
western Ghats where 200 inches annually registered and according 
Huntington his Pulse Asia,’ the rainfall Central Asia has varied 
great extent past ages, not beyond the scope history. 
According him, there was one such wet and cold epoch about the 
beginning the Christian era, and least one other since. Without 
myself regards the application this theory, perbaps 
should call scientific deduction, applied Kashmir history, yet 
there seems cumulative and converging evidence regards both 
Western and Central Asia.* Perhaps Dr. Stein will tell how far his 
explorations and historical researches corroborate the view regards either 
Kashmir Kashgaria. correct, then such wet periods must have been 
times phenomenal erosion the regions have been speaking of. 
For Gilgit and Astor now have but inches rain year. this 
were increased inches, the loose bouldery plateaux and very 
steep talus slopes would all the move. dry talus slope may 
fairly settled 40°, but wet one will spread out its base 15° 
less, and where the toe washed away mountain torrents and rivers 


doubt there has been any considerable variation during the historical period 


THE BHOT KOL PASS FROM THE BARMAL GLACIER, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 
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THE BARMAL GLACIER, LOOKING EAST NO. 10. 
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THE ICE-FALL OF THE BARMAL GLACIER, FROM CORNER OF NO. 10, 
LOOKING SOUTH-WEST. 
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FROM ABOVE ICE-FALL, LOOKING EAST, THE BARMAL PEAK D 41 IS CENTRAL; 
6 MILES OFF, MOUNT NUN IS SEEN BEHIND. 
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then stability can the slip remains constant activity, 
observed small scale the Murree hills. Active engineer- 
ing and revetment walls may check it, and this one reason why 
Switzerland the slips are held some degree control. 

Let apply the same suggestion Ladak, where present the 
annual rainfall (at Leh) only inches. Were this increased 
inches, the erosion the hills and shallow valleys would enormous. 
The rocks disintegrate under scorching sun day and sharp frosts 
night into loose congeries fragments set sand, with scarcely 
any binding material. One August saw light rain intervals for 
three days, which did much damage the terraced fields, and also 
the buildings old and new, which are constructed chiefly rubble 
masonry and sun-dried bricks. With such construction not surprising 
that uninhabited buildings, such monasteries, fall into ruinous decay 
within century. difficult find reliable data the age 
the chief old buildings. The castle Khalatse, the black rock, 
certainly getting for thousand years old, according Rev. 
Francke, the chief authority Western Tibetan history and archeology. 
These materials not enable one check Mr. Huntington’s views; 
though one would think that during cold wet period the Ladakis 
would have adopted more secure and durable style building, and that 
some specimens might have been adduced. But ought acknow- 
ledge that there was olden days more extended use wood, and 
that portions the old monasteries may really great age. Having 
considered briefly the question climate pulsation regards Himalayan 
erosion, venture mention two other factors, both somewhat rare, but 
both have seen very notable effects short spau experience. 
The first that water dammed landslips glaciers, and 
then breaking away cataclysms. 

One example occurred the Suru valley, above Sankho, and 
has never knowledge been published. saw its effects miles 
lower down the valley few days and few years afterwards 
visited the actual site. The glacier which caused hanging valley 
3000 feet above the Suru valley. became blocked, and then 
burst, bringing down vast quantity rocks and mud which spread out 
over square mile land below and obstructed the whole 
Suru river two days; then burst the barrier and swept down 
the valley, devastating the lower-lying terraces and fields Sankho, 
Kartse, and other villages for miles down. Similarly, floods have from 
time time swept down from the upper Shyok, where the Kichik 
Kumdan glacier has occasionally blocked the whole river, described 
Cunningham, and examined recently Captain and others, 

have endeavoured trace the history the floods 1841 and 
1843 low down Khapalu, and Kiris; and doubt whether the 
magnitude destruction those floods was all great Cunningham 
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seems imply. any rate, the “oldest inhabitants” one two 
villages the narrow gorge the Shyok before its junction with the 
Indus seemed have tradition any loss their lowlying villages. 
But the evidence ample regards the upper Shyok valley far 
down Puiyan (or Chorbat). Another glacier which gets blocked and 
from time time causes floods the Shimshal upper Hunza; the 
Gilgit engineers watch closely, the important bridges have been once 
and again carried away; but the village terraces are high abové the 
river and suffer loss. the other hand, have consider the 
extraordinary effect upon the loose rubble and sandy banks such 
mass water sweeping by, height perhaps feet above 
the ordinary summer level, carrying its foaming crest the floating 
tamarisk scrub, and hurling huge rocks along its bed 
were bowling alley. 

Another glacier about which obtained special reports and photo- 
graphs was that Tarshing, below Nanga Parbat. has always 
the memory man crossed over the Rupal valley and rests against 
the opposite cliffs, while the big river which drains that extensive valley 
where there are three other large glaciers has escape means 
tunnel half mile long and 300 feet below the present surface the 
glacier. examined 1886 and again 1907. Drew describes how 
flood once occurred the forties. The same thing happened two years 
ago, and considerable damage was done for miles down the Astor 
valley, not only bridges, but also lowlying terraces, while landslips 
also followed. Apparently the tunnel became blocked during the winter 
then the dammed-up water formed lake, which finally burst out partly 
over the top and reopened the tunnel. When seen late that summer 
friend, who photographed and reported me, the glacier was 
higher than ever, and had advanced slightly towards the direction its 
outlet. 

The last these irregular factors erosion which must now 
mention are earthquakes. 

After the great Kashmir earthquake 1885, small hill torrents, 
usually fairly clear, became for some weeks thickly laden with silt and 
stones. The soil the hillsides and upper plateau had been split and 
cracked, places like crevasses, and many landslips big and small had 
happened, that drainage was diverted blocked, and the streams 
burst out later with tenfold force, carrying with them the loosened 
and later one saw how the streams had altered their courses, 
and how they had deposited new banks mud and boulders, like tiny 
lateral moraines. point wish clearly state is, that whatever may 
the ordinary action aérial, aqueous, glacial denudation, these 
exceptional forces earthquake, landslips, glacial cataclysm, and 
torrential rains have, personal observation, wrought far more 
remarkable changes. 
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Every year supplies its quota earthquakes. Glacial changes, and 
some places like Hunza-Nagyr, glacial advances, have been extraordinary. 
Cloud-bursts and floods from rains occur from time time; that 
sense, remembering the wide epochs, may be, thousands years, which 
represent but were one two footsteps the progress Nature, 
which the self-revelation Him with whom thousand years 
one day. 

object first Karakoram trip (1896) was examine the 
the Saser peaks, and ascertain the possibility high 
ascent one them. Only brief account this can given; 
Panamik large glacial river not marked the map claimed our 
attention. series cataracts for the lower 3000 feet, and the 
steep path very loose sliding talus ascended the spur one side and 
skirted the top the cliff. About miles came hanging 
valley, with goat tracks, and grazing and gradually ascended the 
easy slope the little lakes, beyond which glaciers were seen. This 
valley was previously unexplored, and indeed the survey-map marked 
mountain ridge the spot. pitched our camp the lake 
approximately 17,000 feet for thirty-six hours, acclimatizing ourselves, 
though none suffered. carried out certain physiological observa- 
tions, the circulation and respiration under conditions rest, and 
also violent exertion, such running 100 yards, and running uphill 
for 100 feet. The account this expedition may found book 
Picturesque Kashmir,” now out print, and only available libraries. 

The general size and position this glacial valley are shown the 
map published Dr. Longstaff, for which supplied some material. 
Our highest point, 21,000 feet, which called Panamik peak, was cut off 
from the Saser peaks, 25,170 and 24,590 feet, the upper glaciers the 
Chamshing, which bend round and form very large remarkable snow 
basin the south-west those three great giants. Two years ago, 
suggestion, Dr. Longstaff examined the upper Popache valley, but 
bad weather prevented him accomplishing anything new the few days 
his disposal. The upper Chamshing valley requires surveying, 
practically unknown save for what saw it. 

From Panamik peak there was splendid prospect the north, and 
the view got the glacier marked Murgisthang the map, induced 
visit that 1908, after abortive attempt penetrate the 
Siachen, which proved unget-at-able during the summer months 
account the broad swift waters the Nubra river which sweep 
from side side the valley north Gonpo, with vast precipices over- 
hanging its banks either side. Captain Oliver (Joint-Commissioner 
Ladak) and had intended, 1908, ascending the Siachen, making 
pass, and trying get round the Saltoro. The rivers stopped us, 
and showed that the Saltoro route would the better, which Dr. 
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Longstaff, Lieut. Slingsby, and proved the case the following year. 
When blocked the river, Captain Oliver and decided investigate 
the so-called Murgisthang glacier, seemed possible route the main 
ridge the Karakoram. 

far Tutialik (15,000 feet) were the ordinary Saser route 
Yarkand. There turned off; and made four days’ explora- 
tion the big which our local Nubra porters called Monzthang. 
this sent detailéd report the Geological Survey India, which 
taking the subject glaciers, and need not repeat here. 

camped the second day 17,700 feet rocky corner where 
three great snowfields meet. One from the north-east originates 
basin mile diameter immediately south-west the towering pale- 
pink granite 32. This most precipitous peak rises 24,690 
feet, and stands out 4000 feet above the jagged ridges either side. 

The glacier from the west much more extensive than appears the 
map, probably miles more the north-west, and starts from 
unmarked snow-dome about 23,000 feet high, line with the crest 
32, and with general north-west strike, about miles the west it. 
ascended the middle glacier, which comes from the north, from the 
ridge uniting these two peaks, and, after steep icy ascent, gained 
ridge the height (hypsometer and aneroid) 20,100 feet. The view 
the north and west showed many lofty peaks 23,000 more, most 
them still untriangulated. One peak feel able identify, with some 
degree assurance, being Teram Kangri. But what our view chiefly 
established was that the large glacial basins near the north belonged 
the upper Shyok system, probably the Remo glacier, which must 
therefore great size, over miles length. There remains 
extensive glaciated region mapped detail the sources the 
Shyok; which some surprises may await future explorers. There are 
some features the map which excite mistrust, including the alignment 
the water-parting west the Karakoram pass. And would mention 
that there are certainly some very high peaks east Teram Kangri 
the same range. 

Before quitting the subject Karakoram exploration, let point 
out that the Baltoro glacier with the series well-equipped mountain 
parties, attaining their climax H.R.H. the Duke the Abruzzi’s 
successful ascent the record height, has received somewhat more than 
its share attention. The great glaciers the Hushé and the Konduz 
are scarcely known even sportsmen. there pass the head 
the Sher-pi-gan the the water parting even approximately 
mapped Then for expedition with say fortnight’s supplies the 
north side tlie Saltoro pass, how much country remains conquer, and 
far could see the upper Siachen glacier basin would good 
weather present special difficulties, and way should found the 
Oprang valley. 
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NORTH OF THE SENTIK PASS, LOOKING SOUTH. 


NUN AND (ON THE RIGHT) FROM NEAR THE SENTIK PASS, LOOKING EAST. 
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ICE-CLIFFS OF THE NORTH GLACIER, NUN KUN, WASHED BY THE SURU RIVER. 


KUN AND PINNACLE PEAK FROM CHILONG, WEST SURU, 
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But must pass from this subject speak some points 
connection with the geography Nun Kun the Central Himalayas. 
the autumn 1910, accompanied the Lord Bishop Lahore, and 
the Rev. Wigram, paid third visit the Nun Kun group, 
with the view settling finally the doubts thrown Dr. Hunter 
Workman (p. 148, op. cit.) upon the Barmal glacier 
first published the Alpine Journal, 1902, and also given Guide- 
book Kashmir and Ladak. denied categorically that the Barmal 
glacier drains almost due west into the Bhot Kol and Upper Wardwan 
valley, stating that has traversed the Bhot Kol glacier from beginning 
end; and the map publishes the Nun Kun group shows some 
startling features, and changes from the survey map. 

There were three chief errors the survey map which corrected 
map published Alpine Journal which substantially correct. One 
that glacier considerable size depicted the east flank 
No. draining north-east, the position where there reality low 
ridge connecting that mountain with second that single 
range shown proceeding west from Nun peak, whereas there are two, the 
southern being ridge connecting Mount Nieve Penitente with the hills 
the left bank the Wardwan. One conspicuous point about 
miles west Nieve Penitente, and might called South Barmal peak, 
approximately 18,000 feet high; another what call Knuckle peak, 
the great bend the glacier, south-west No. 10. The third error 
the survey map that No. made connect with Knuckle peak 
low ridge. 

Dr. Hunter Workman has fallen into the same mistake, and supports 
photo page 148 his book, where the subscribed legend that the 
range seen above the ice-fall erased Dr. Neve. (The photo happens 
old one, taken many years before Dr. Workman his first 
Ladak trip, before the existence the Barmal glacier was suspected.) 

The ridge there seen the south side the glacier, and connects 
South Barmal peak with Knuckle peak; and strange irony 
this very ridge its south-west extremity which would need erasing 
substantiate Dr. Workman’s map, which the Barmal glacier shown 
draining south-west into the Zag Nai valley. Having myself traversed 
that valley 1902, knew that could not the case, and before the 
publication the beautifully illustrated book Nun Kun Dr. 
and Mrs. Bullock Workman, assured him that fact, and told him 
Major the Hon. Bruce’s account the Alpine Journal. The 
most inexplicable feature Dr. Workman’s map the displacement 
such trigonometrically determined points No. 10, and some 
miles. The photos now show trace the glacier upwards. One, taken 
miles from the present snout, looking due east, shows the splendid 
pyramid No. 10, with the dip the Bhot Kol pass its left, and 
ice-filled valley its right. 
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The next taken miles further up, and looking north-east, shows the 
southern slopes that pass, devoid any ice, with merely some insignifi- 
cant beds nevé. This demonstrates the fallacy the name Bhot Kol 
glacier. The survey map again error this point, and Dr. Hunter 
Workman repeats it, showing glacier coming off the pass. There 
large glacier the north side, but none the south. 

The next photo taken from near the same point, but looking south- 
east, shows the great icefall, but also the gap between the south arréte 
No. 10, and the snowy ridge which call South Barmal peak. 

obtain the next photos Rev. Wigram and climbed the ice- 
fall. had been before 1908 alone from the south arréte 
No. 10. took this photo looking south-west across the upper 
with Knuckle peak front (compare the photo 144 Nun Kun 
Dr. Workman). 

The width the glacier this point, north-east south-west, 
not less than 2000 yards, with ill-defined ice and snow slopes the 
south, but bifurcation. Rounding the first spur, took our next 
photo due east the great peak Nun, which did not clear properly 
fact, snowstorm set and hindered our operations somewhat. 
roughly measured base, and took the bearings with prismatic 
compass stand the points previously familiar me, 42, 41, 
Mount Niéve Penitente and South Barmal peak. From our second 
glacier station 500 yards south the peak Kun came very clearly sight, 
and the very wide almost level glacial basin facilitated the work. The 
Sentik pass was plainly sight about miles east. decided 
take our Kashmir porters Sur, and obtain local men, with whom 
two days later established high base camp the north side the 
Sentik, charming sub-glacial grassy hollow where fuel can obtained. 
The day following reached the Sentik pass three hours, and placed 
our Whymper tent the extreme upper basin the Barmal glacier 
height approximately 17,000 feet. The heavy snowstorms three 
four days previous increased the labour, and marked the onset 
autumn. with hot sun there was not drop water the 
glacier, and had carry all needed for miles, and sent down 
all our porters take refuge under the rocks the Sentik. 

Next day started dawn and ascended 41, following 
previous route. were roped and wore crampons, which almost entirely 
obviated the necessity for step-cutting. was brilliant day, and the 
sun soon softened the surface and broke through the thin crust 
fatiguing way. Ahmdu, the Kashmir porter, bore his full share this 
labour. 10.30 a.m. crowned the last steep cone the little cairn 
built the Workmans’ guides, and faced cloudless panorama 
surpassing extent and clearness; from our height 20,570 feet over- 
looked everything except Nun Kun. Distance seemed annihilated, peaks 
Hunza Nagyr, 150 miles north-west, were absolutely clearly detailed. 
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All the great peaks the Karakorams, some twenty-five summits 
over 24,000 feet, stretched along the northern horizon, subtending 
angle from with No. 32, and others the Nubra- 
Saser range. Through the intervals saw some the more distant 
northern range which stands Mount Teram Kangri. There appeared 
one very lofty peak the same range few miles east Teram 
Kangri, which the survey officers should look for this year, when 
they are trying fix the position and obtain the actual height Teram 
Kangri. 

spent half hour top taking observations, and then descended 
rapidly, rejoined our porters, and dusk camped over 9000 feet lower 
the village Tongul, near the gorge where the whole Suru river flows for 
100 yards narrow tunnelled gorge, roofed boulders and debris, 
doubtless deposited when the Tongul glacier blocked the valley past ages. 
two points our route near Suru obtained careful clinometer observa- 
tions Nun Kun and the adjacent Pinnacle peak, which Mrs. Bullock 
Workman climbed, and for which was claimed that was higher than 
Kun, which 23,264 feet (Survey). Each observation repeated three 
times. 

The results (checked the Survey Department) are follows 

(1) From observations Suru bridge Kun 419 feet higher than 
Pinnacle peak, or, after applying refraction and curvature correction, 415 
feet higher. 

(2) From observations Chilung, Kun 559 feet higher than 
Pinnacle peak, or, after refraction and curvature corrections, 551 feet 
higher. 

The height for Kun (i.e. syn. Mer) was obtained 23,276 feet and 
23,253 feet two deductions, the mean was 23,264 feet, but the height 
adopted the Synoptical Volume 23,250 feet. 

The survey height for Pinnacle peak 22,810 feet, this probably 
more reliable than observations, which make 22,767 feet, agreeing 
with the survey within feet. any case the re-survey now process 
will finally settle any remaining doubt. 


The (before the paper) The reader our paper this evening bears 
doubt, very many you here present, who are acquainted 
with geographical work but name still more familiar and even more 
honoured Kashmir not suppose there any Englishman who 
better known Kashmir, who has rendered greater services all classes 
people that country for the space thirty years, than Dr. Arthur Neve. 
Going out there medical missionary connection with the Church 
Missionary Society, has devoted himself assiduously throughout that 
period the welfare the people, and one happiest reminiscences 
that, special decoration having been founded the late Queen Victoria, 
when was India, for the reward unostentatious but beneficent service 
character the public interest, one the first recipients that 
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medal whom had the good fortune select was Dr. Arthur Neve. To-night, 
however, see him here, not the capacity universal benefactor the 
species, but student that science which are devoted. the 
intervals his work has effected very valuable results his exploration 
the mountains the Himalayan range. the results some these 
expeditions and labours that about lay before this evening, and 
commend him admirable example man who combines 
devotion the duties his profession, and active and unsleeping love for 
the people the country which resides, with eager pursuit the 
science which has heart. Such the character the man who will 
address us, and feel sure shall have more interesting paper recent 
times than that which are about listen. 

The (after the paper): are fortunate having to-night 
quite unusual number experts present, and hope that their natural 
modesty may overcome, and that they will give the benefit their 
experience. The first these upon whom propose call Sir Walter Law- 
rence, whose name familiar all you, even although you perhaps have not 
been brought into close association with him had the good fortune 
India. Long before that date had spent many years his life 
Kashmir, where his work embodied one the best books ever written 
upon the country. knows more about Kashmir than does, and 
sure shall listen with gratification anything may willing 
say us. 

Sir Watrer Lawrence: was quite unprepared for this call. All can 
say that had had the privilege listening Dr. Neve before 
attempted write poor chapter Physical History ‘The Valley 
Kashmir,’ should have been able write with much greater effect. From 
what have seen myself, can testify the great accuracy Dr. 
account. should prefer this evening speak rather upon point which 
our President has alluded. think this good opportunity, before this great 
audience, for letting you know what the work the Medical Mission Kashmir 
doing. lived six years that country, and know the road from Kashmir 
Gilgit and Ladak. Wherever went there was only one question. The people 
did not want see me, but they wanted know when Neve was 
coming—Neve Sahib, who brought comfort and healing wherever went. 
Working with very little help, working very small way against every 
hindrance, against the Brahman influence, the two Neves have won everything 
them, and now they have grand hospital Srinagar, and when the Neves 
are not going into the villages, the villagers are coming into the Neves. 
was not prepared for the great compliment being called upon to-night. 
can only say that far recollection the journey Gilgit and Ladak 
goes, every word Dr. Neve brings back familiar and most charming recol- 
lections me. 

The have present among to-night that great explorer, 
Dr. Sven Hedin, whom, all know, the Himalayas, the Karakoram, 
and those parts the world are familiar Piccadilly and Mall 
are us. 

Sir Sven regard great privilege called upon our 
noble President say few words such occasion this, and has been 
very great pleasure present to-night, and listen such 
important paper the one just read Dr. Arthur Neve. 

nota stranger him. one the men whom remember with 
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special pleasure, sympathy, and gratitude. almost saved the life one 
Cossacks when came down Srinagar 1902; and when started 
last expedition, found for excellent assistant young Eurasian, 
Alexander Robert, who was most useful Tibet. 

There will several persons this hall to-night who have heard the 
glorious work charity and philanthropy carried out Dr. Neve during his 
long years Kashmir. But this not the place sing panegyrical songs 
the honour one the most noble Christian missionaries who ever lived. 
rather choose congratulate the R.G.S. most heartily for possessing Dr. Neve 
very able, very conscientious, and very thorough workman the field, and 
member who, whenever contributes paper the Geographical Journal, 
has new and striking discovery tell the world. For one the 
men who have penetrated con amore into the very heart the Karakoram, 
and has lifted away good deal the veil which has hidden the mysteries 
those magnificent mountains, 

remember paper written Dr. Neve and published few months ago. 
there proved the existence three parallel ranges the far west the 
system the Karakoram. Beyond doubt two them belong the most 
gigantic systems the Earth’s surface. the northern limestone prevails, 
whereas archaic rocks, granites, gneisses, syenites, and crystalline schists 
the southern system. Since 1904 have always felt pretty certain 
that this northern Karakoram system was the same the Tang-la classic 
fame. And since the specimens rock which brought home from last 
journey were macroscopically determined Dr. Hennig Lund (they will 
microscopically studied later on), has been proved that the whole the 
system north the upper Tsang-po, which have called Trans-himalaya, con- 
sists archaic rocks, granites, gneisses, porphyrites, crystalline schists, 
without doubt may maintain that the Trans-himalaya the eastern continua- 
tion and belongs the same mountain fold the southern 
Karakoram. 

Only studying the geology such country Tibet you will able 
understand its building, its original architecture, and its present orographical 
plastic. When found the regions north the Trans-himalaya Orbitolina 
conoidea and Orbitolina discoidea, could proved Dr. Hennig that the 
rocks which those fossils had found their resting-place were Cretaceous. 
And also know that one the pundits brought home Sir Henry Trotter 
specimens from Tengri-nor, the fossil invertebrates which also proved 
belong the Cretaceous Then, for instance, have two localities 
Cretaceous limestone, both almost the same latitude, both north the 
Trans-himalaya, both certainly the eastern continuation the mountain 
fold which the northern, the limestone Karakoram belongs. 

Since last had the honour deliver lecture this famous and world- 
known Society, have been working hard the scientific results last 
journey. have tried trace all the sources the history exploration 
Tibet, and have been surprised find how extremely little has been known 
this country. Several able men have been working hard Tibet and its 
borderlands. them belongs the lecturer this evening. them belong 
the Jesuit lamas Kang-hi and the Capuchin missionaries Lhasa. But until 
the present day everything has been pioneer work. Only Hayden and Ryder, 
the British mission Tibet, have done detailed work. shall not able 
say know Tibet until have penetrated its very soul—its geological 
building. And there work enough for the explorers centuries. 
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There are lot interesting problems connection with Dr. 
paper. But would require another lecture deal with them some 
length. should have liked touch the question precipitation, and the 
fact that the modern exploration Tibet has proved that the monsoon rains 
much further into the interior that country than ever Blanford believed. 
should have liked dwell upon the beautiful discoveries Lord Curzon 
made during his memorable journey the Pamirs, during which proved 
that the Oxus begins from glaciers and not from poor little lake, and should 
have shown that the same the case with the Brahmaputra, which 
means starts from mere passes and valley thresholds, but from gigantic glaciers. 
Dr. Neve has mentioned the Remo glacier the real source the Shyok. 
There another example the fact that great rivers have their sources 
glaciers. 

should have wished say that not all believe theories which 
search for arguments history prove the periodical changes climate. 
course, know that the post-glacial desiccation continuously going on, and 
that occasionally wet and dry periods are occurring. But judging from the 
chronicles the early Han dynasty China, the climate Lop-nor must 
have been practically the same nowadays, has been beautifully shown 
Dr. Hermann, Hanover. 

And finally should have wished return once more glacier mentioned 
Dr. Neve, the Kichik Kumdan. tracing the periods advance and 
retreat its snout, you will arrive very interesting results; would 
rather turn the problem the following way: you collect from all existing 
material the records Mansarowar and Rakas-tal, you will find that during 
periods when Mansarowar had affluent the Rakas-tal, and when the 
superfluous water went out the Rakas-tal through the bed the Sutlej, or, 
other words, when there was great amount water the lakes, there 
was also rather energetic advance the Karakoram glaciers, and particularly 
the Kichik Kumdan. have compared all this material far possible, 
and due time will all published next scientific work. 

Dr. Neve has told that even the west, where Thomson, Drew, 
Henderson, Cunningham, Hayward, Shaw, the Schlagintweits, Forsyth, Trotter, 
Stoliczka, Gordon, and all the modern travellers have been, there still remain 
vast glaciated regions the Karakorams which are absolutely unknown. And 
how much more will this the case further east, the central parts the 
Trans-himalaya 

But you will forgive not enter upon all these important problems 
now. will only once more express admiration for the work done 
Dr. Arthur Neve, hard, dangerous, and arduous work carried out during his 
holidays, when other people take regular rest. And hope that future 
will get opportunities continue this important work, not only medical 
missionary, but also geographer, and make more and more familiar 
with one the most attractive, most difficult, and most glorious parts the 
Earth. 

humble tribute the fascinating paper have heard from Dr. Neve. 
confess that difficult task, the few minutes which are all can now 
claim, state the many topics which have closely interested me, and upon 
which should like express view. has been good fortune know 
Kashmir for the last twenty-three years, and date the greatest part 
scientific labours India from the ten summers spent there. With regard 
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Dr. personal services Kashmir, need only say that from there 
beyond the Karakorams, European’s name known, that Dr. Neve. 
have, fact, heard eager inquiries about his coming help and heal even 
among the Kirghiz, beyond the Karakoram. Dr. Neve has done the honour 
referring for opinion regard desiccation. The subject interests 
deeply. But confess seems somewhat trying that should thus 
appealed just connection with that Kashmir where have always been 
most happy forget that there could such thing desiccation. For 
associate Kashmir with abundant verdure and beautiful mountain scenery 
larger scale than one can find perhaps anywhere else. Protracted 
researches Central Asia have convinced changes due desiccation 
having taken place there during historical times, but not such large scale 
would implied the hypothetical remarks have heard about rain- 
fall inches being increased inches, the Tarim basin, that 
portion Central Asia with which most familiar, the work human 
factors, far can trace back, been bound with severe 
struggle for water that even slight difference conditions would 
result visible mean, country which manages its 
cultivation rainfall say inches per annum would feel very much 
that trifling amount moisture were reduced even per cent. believe 
have proved, exact measurements were, that those ancient sites 
which investigated the Taklamakan desert and further east, irrigation 
water could now not brought far was brought the third 
century 

But not believe that the climatic change which has taken place there 
was sufficiently great allow recognize historical evidence desiccation 
Kashmir also. According suggestion made Mr. Huntington the 
stimulating book which Dr. Neve and Dr. Sven Hedin have referred, every 
period reduced moisture, which would spell, were, general drying 
and reduction the cultivated area Turkestan, would accompanied 
specially flourishing conditions Kashmir. the reverse way was 
argued that during the period when Turkestan enjoyed somewhat larger 
rainfall and consequently more extended irrigation, Kashmir must have been 
suffering excess snowfall which would have impeded cultivation 
rendered altogether impossible. The fluvial and interfluvial periods 
assumed that book happen fall within time limits for which possess 
sufficient historical data Kashmir, and was task for many years 
investigate the Kashmir chronicles detail, can speak that subject 
with some special knowledge. According the theory just alluded to, the 
last centuries before and the first few after Christ are supposed have been 
fluvial period, and thus time when Turkestan had more ample moisture, with 
cultivation extending further into the desert. Mr. Huntington was inclined 
refer that fluvial period the old popular legend about time when Kashmir 
used deeply buried under snow that the country could inhabited 
only during the summer months. But reality have got quite reliable 
historical evidence show that Kashmir was highly civilized and cultivated 
country long before that period, is, e.g., indicated the extension King 
Asoka’s rule (third century B.c.) Kashmir, and the Council the 
Buddhist Church, which was held there under the Emperor Kanishka the 
first century A.D. 

should greatly tempted refer few other regions close by, like 
Gilgit, for example. There again have distinct historical evidence that 
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conditions about the middle the eighth century a.p. could not have been 
very different from our times. know from the Chinese Imperial annals 
that 749 the Chinese sent expedition across the Pamirs into Gilgit 
turn out the Tibetans, one the most remarkable military exploits ever 
done these regions. also know from the same reliable records that 
after year two the Chinese administration found the utmost difficulty 
maintaining there garrison three thousand men. Their supplies had 
brought from Kashmir exactly for those thousand Imperial Service 
troops which were kept Gilgit for some years before your President assumed 
the Viceregal office India. 

afraid have time left speak about the mountains. can only 
express the hope that lecture like the one have heard will encourage others 
try and mountaineering work that fascinating region beyond the 
southern range the Karakoram. believe that well-organized expeditions 
supported from the Turkestan side would solve most the interesting problems 
which Dr. Neve has referred. Let add the hope that whenever travellers 
use summer holiday for exploration there, they will not fail apply that 
admirable body, the Survey India, for competent native surveyor help 
them topographical work. convinced that there peak which 
European traveller can ascend where native surveyor cannot take his plane- 
table. Going such places not easy affair, know experience. 
Hence, proper division labour essential point the arrange- 
ments, and the presence qualified helper for the topographical side the 
work would greatly add the results. can only conclude with heartiest 
thanks Dr. Neve for the excellent slides has shown here, and express 
the hope that geographical research Kashmir and the regions beyond will 
profit for many years yet his devotion, just much humanitarian and 
scientific interests have already profited the past. 

Prof. Norman also have visited that part the Himalayas 
which Dr. Neve talked about, though only for short time, and have listened 
with the very greatest interest all has said. There are just two points 
should like speak about. The about the great erosion going there. 
was under Nanga Parbat the Indus valley, and saw what concluded 
probably one side that great earth-slip which blocked the Indus and 
held back for several months seventy years ago. must have been 
terrific flood that followed the bursting this dam, for the dam was least, 
should think, 1000 feet high. The valley which was blocked is, perhaps, one 
the most savage and deepest valleys the world—at any rate, one side 
much larger than anything else, that the south side. you ascend the 
north side you are standing perhaps 15,000 feet above sea-level, You 
see the river 12,000 feet below you. You look and see the top 
Nanga Parbut 12,000 feet above you. There other place the world 
where you can see nearly 24,000 feet straight end. was this valley that 
was blocked that great fall. The great lake that was formed behind must 
have been immense. The Indus nearly 1000 miles from its source there. 
The great Shayok river only small tributary. There the Gilgit river, 
which big river; also the Suru, the Zanskar rivers, and many others. All 
the waters these rivers were held back for months, and then that dam 
burst! Between that and the plains where the river Indus comes out from the 
mountains there are most gorges. The river there must have been 
hundreds feet high. Attock entire Sikh army was washed away. The 
native description was, woman with towel sweeps away legion 
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ants, the river blotted out the army the Rajah.” That was what could 
done one these the Himalayas. There are many other 
that have taken place. There one other point Dr. Neve has mentioned, 
that the discrepancy about the Barmal and the Bhot Kol glaciers. Dr. Neve 
naturally, with his tremendous knowledge Kashmir and the mountains 
beyond, was not wrong. knows that country, should say, far better than 
any other European than any other native. The Bhot Kol glacier naturally 
must connect with the Barmal glacier, because, 1898, Major Bruce, with 
his Ghurkas and coolies, crossed the Sentik the head the Barmal 
glacier; then proceeded take his coolies down that glacier over those ice- 
falls you saw; then brought them back the Bhot Kol pass the Suru 
valley. According the map Dr. Hunter Workman, they would have had 
have gone right through whole range mountains three four thousand 
feet high instead merely descending the glacier. Major Bruce had been 
down the glacier, that surely was sufficient convince any ordinary person that 
the Bharmal glacier went down the Bhot Kol glacier. Now has remained 
for Dr. Neve prove beyond doubt that his statements about these glaciers 
were correct. can only congratulate him again the extremely interesting 
paper has given this evening. 

Sir have wish all add your troubles to-night, 
for think you will have had enough scientific information give you night- 
mare for fortnight; nor can claim, like Dr. Sven Hedin, intimately 
acquainted with the Karakoram with Piccadilly and Regent Street. 
Nevertheless, those beautiful views which Dr. Neve has shown passed 
the screen, good many very pleasing reminiscences times gone came 
back me. There was much, indeed, that reminded pleasant travel and 
geographical work safely accomplished. There one point should like 
refer Dr. Neve’s very able lecture which think does require little 
consideration. not think that the actual rainfall which descends over any 
particular area can accepted the criterion for the amount change that 
takes place the physical features that area. not the amount rain 
much the manner its descent which makes the difference. will 
remind you that the somewhat arid region Baluchistan, some time ago 
now, had line railway connecting the plains with the plateau which 
passed way the Bolan river. Now, there came local storm very 
great extent, but very great power within very limited area, the result 
which was flood down the Bolan pass which wiped that railway out 
existence. There was probably very great amount rain. was im- 
possible measure it, course, but fell small restricted and rocky 
area, from which every single drop water descended down the pass. Once, 
again, had the experience making way the top hill, apparently 
dry, covered with grass and flowers, what looked had long existed 
exactly found it. had descend very hastily indeed, because cloud 
burst just over and surveying instruments, and before reached the 
bottom was knee-deep mud. Luckily there were boulders, but 
take that for least ten years that hill had been any such 
downfall that which experienced. was isolated hill the midst 
vast plain. 

would like take this opportunity asking you recognize to-night the 
enormous amount assistance geographical inquiry which due, not only 
Dr. Neve, but the whole the great missionaries. Right 
from the very beginning history these are the men who have taken their 
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lives their hands and gone the dark places the world, full first, 
doubt, the energy their great mission, but still reserving time observe 
the natural features the country, and bring them home the form 
our first and earliest maps. Such maps were little sketchy, perhaps, but 
such knowledge had for many years Central Asian topography was 
entirely derived from these missionary efforts. One can easily recall the names 
many these men. remember first amongst the missionaries Tibet 
and Western China the historical name d’Orville; next that remarkable 
geographer (and afraid something story-teller) the Abbé Huc, with 
Gabet, Desgodins, and Della Penna, until modern times and other fields 
ull revere the name Livingstone. the present day are still indebted 
missionaries for much the best work assimilate into our geographical 
records. would only one more name—that Mr. Fergusson. 
not cxactly missionary, but simply Bible distributor, who has quite 
recently given some the best mapping Western China that has ever 
been pleasure examine. Soldiers, sailors, commercial travellers, people 
all classes, doubt, have added our geographical knowledge, but above 
all, think (especially include Buddhist and Mohammedan missions), 
owe the greater part our geographical knowledge early days, and very 
much still, the efforts missionaries, 

The sure will your pleasure that should express 
behalf this meeting our sincere thanks Dr. Neve, not merely for his paper, 
but for the very interesting discussion provoked it, culminating that 
tribute the work missionaries, not only Kashmir, but many parts 
the world, which heard just now emanatiag with equal authority and truth 
from the lips Sir Thomas Holdich. listened with very great pleasure 
the paper myself, and many the pictures thrown upon the screen 
recalled scenes that have been fortunate witness. Even had felt 
tempted, however, talk about what have seen myself, should have been 
abruptly pulled the very apposite remarks the influence Corona- 
tion year which fell from one the speakers, supplemented they have been 
the obvious symptoms restlessness which noticed the part some 
the audience. think, therefore, shall best performing Presidential 
functions now merely tender your thanks the reader the paper this 
evening. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE 
DEVELOPMENT 


GRANT, M.A., Professor Colonial History, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 


PLATITUDE that which every one admits and one remembers; give 
adequate place your thoughts, and becomes great truth. ‘The 
with which begin that Canada large country; made the 
basis all our thinking about her, and followed out its consequences, 
becomes great truth. 

Canada large country. Her most southerly point 41° 
further south than Rome her northern boundary hundreds miles 
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northward the magnetic the east, the “long wharf” Cape 
Breton invites the argosies Europe the west, she looks not without 
wonder and alarm toward the awakening East. Within country extending 
over many parallels and through many meridians, the geographical 
and climatic conditions are naturally varied yet its very size gives its 
main features certain large simplicity. some these features hope 
speak; but wish postulate its vast preliminary all 
our thought. 

This largeness has many results. paradox leads much 
parochialism. “Who drives fat oxen should himself but 
inhabit large country not necessarily large-minded. Only 
statesman can realize the problems nation which bordered 
Europe, Asia, and the United States. The ordinary man not states- 
man, and hence Canada still very imperfectly consolidated. The 
Maritime Province man still tends speak journey westward 
going Canada”; the parochialism the French Quebec has been 
strengthened being parochialism which covers 300,000 square miles 
the British Columbian tries vain rouse the cast full sense 
the Yellow Peril. the present discussions the proposed reciprocity 
agreement with the United States, the majority the appeals are 
sectional interests. Our size colours our whole existence, You can get 
change air England going from London Brighton, from Oxford 
Boar’s Hill; Canada the wide sameness our scenery makes 
necessary far longer journey; England the London newspapers 
position quite impossible for any Canadian journal. 

Connected with her size her position halfway house, which 
makes her economically the most favourably situated all the newer 
countries. greatest market the world for all kinds products 
days for mails pass from the principal ports New Zealand London, 
the hub the European from days from the principal 
ports Australia London; from days from the ports South 
from days from the ports South Africa; from 
days from the ports India; but only from days from the 
principal ports Canada. The market second importance that 
the United States, and regards this market none the newer 
countries are favourably situated Canada. Japan and China form 
the market third importance, and with regard this market also, 
Canada favourably situated any the newer countries, and much 
more than most them. Canada lies midway between two the 
world’s greatest markets, and separated from the third only 
imaginary boundary-line” (‘Canadian National Economy,’ pp. 49, 50. 

Yet with all her vastness Canada essentially artificial country, 
differing entirely from Great Britain and from Australia, whose 
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conditions Mr. Mackinder and Prof. Gregory have already spoken this 
series lectures. both these countries man fought against geo- 
graphy and lost. Mr. Mackinder pointed out how, under the Roman, the 
Scandinavian, the Norman, and the Angevin, Great Britain was divided 
into independent nations, which the more southerly was part 
great continental monarchy. Gradually geographical unity prevailed, and 
“brought this Britannic Empire glorious and enviable height, with 
all her daughter islands about her.” Australia different colonies, 
founded different points, endeavoured live jealous isolation, till 
the esseutial unity the island continent broke down their barriers. 

But Canada man making nation defiance geographical con- 
ditions. committee wise men, the pure light reason, were 
divide the world into nations, Great Britain and Australia would 
probably remain they are; but sane man would, asked divide 
North America into three nations, draw the present boundary-line between 
Canada and the United States America. the east the Maritime 
Provinces form part the great Appalachian mountain system. Under 
the French explorers New England and Acadia were looked 
one; only the accidents the fate history have forced them apart, 
the economic detriment both. 

While speaking this, may digress for moment into the field 
historical geography, and say that after some study the question 
convinced that the present complicated boundary not due, 
often supposed, the ineptitude British negotiators, but historical 
conditions going far back into the seventeenth century? 
Lord Ashburton has been most unjustly blamed for treaty which 
succeeded getting for Canada some 900 square miles more than had 
previously been awarded her independent arbitrator. But 
discussion the Canadian boundary disputes between Great Britain and 
the United States America, however interesting and however appro- 
priate this Society, cannot here begun. 

After this rending apart what geology had joined together, have 
for time natural frontier the St. Lawrence and the Great lakes. 
Thence the Lake the Woods the boundary complicated maze 
lakes and rivers, whence follows the 49th parallel the Pacific. 
far the Rocky mountains this artificial boundary coincides strikingly 
with natural division. sense true that the prairies Canada 
are part the great central plain, and that the Minnesota Dacotah 
farmer who emigrates Canada finds change soil climate; 
but also true that, with the exception the Red river, which has cut 
its slow course through the almost level prairie, and the Milk river 
western Alberta, the 49th parallel coincides strikingly with the water- 
shed separating the streams which flow into Hudson bay from those which 
form the headwaters the Mississippi and Missouri; thus 
very real sense the great inland sea Hudson bay which gives unity 
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the whole central portion Canada. The size and the fertility its 
basin gives importance striking contrast the Gulf Carpentaria 
the north shore Australia. 

The Cordillera once reached, however, the line not only cuts across 
great natural feature the continent, but does point where the 
mountain masses are particularly knotted and impenetrable. Vancouver 
island has fortunately been given its integrity, though our American 
cousins wished the 49th parallel continue its course the open sea. 

Not only the boundary thus artificial, but great natural barriers 
intervene between the districts which the early days were most open 
cultivation. Between New Brunswick and the cultivated part Quebec 
thrust tumbled mass river, lake, and crag 500 miles wide; 
though one Dr. Goldwin Smith’s usual picturesque inaccuracies 
when says that the railway crosses hardly taking passenger 
bale freight the way.” Between Old Ontario and Manitoba the 
long inhospitable sketch Laurentian rock, which settlement is, and 
always must be, thin and Between the fertile valleys and tree- 
clad slopes British Columbia and the rest Canada stretches the 
gaunt barrier the Rockies. Well might the cynic describe the country 
separate projections the cultivable and habitable part the 
continent into Arctic waste.” Yet these scattered fragments have been 
together the hand man, and are steadily growing together into 
united and, all probability, mighty nation. 

might first seem that our magnificent system waterways, 
which must strike the most casual gazer the map, and which largely 
determine both our boundaries and our climate, would tend unite us. 
inestimable value they are, and shall say more them but 
waterways need infinity development use. When Jacques 
Cartier first ascended the St. Lawrence, had leave his ships Quebec 
and pinnace; when Wolfe sailed the siege Quebec, 
was fain kidnap French pilots the mouth the St. Lawrence. 
Higher things were worse. When, Lord Sydenham, the 
Governor-General, went 170 miles from Montreal Kingston, thus 
describes his progress through district which had been more less 
settled for 150 years: “The journey was bad enough. portage 
Chine; then the steamboat the twenty-four miles 
then road again (if road can called) for sixteen miles; then steam 
Prescott, forty miles; then road twelve miles; then change 
steamers into Lake Ontario Kingston Life,’ 149), Further west, 
when were joining the prairies Ontario, and attempt was made 
utilize the waterways, Lord Strathcona may still remember the man 
who came into his office Winnipeg and said, me; 
healthy I’ve come the Government water route from Thunder 
bay, and it’s taken twenty-five days it. During that time I’ve 
been half starved victuals wouldn’t give swampy Indian. The 
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water used pour into bunk nights, and the boat was leaky 
that every bit baggage I’ve got water-logged and ruined. I’ve broke 
arm and sprained ankle helping carry half dozen trunks over 
dozen portages, and when refused take paddle one the boats, 
Ottawa Irishman told hell, and said that gave him any 
more d——d chat he’d let get off and walk Winnipeg.” 

The prescience Lord Durham saw what railways might for 
Canada, and his great report 1839 says emphatically that 
formation railroad from Halifax Quebec would entirely alter some 
the distinguishing characteristics the Canadas.” This may now 
sound obvious enough, but the time Durham was one the few men 
who saw what mastery they gave man over nature; significant 
the difference between the statesman and the administrator that his 
‘Essay the Government Dependencies, published 1841, Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis only once mentions railways, and then foot- 
note. 

Thus when, Dominion Canada was formed the union 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Upper and Lower Canada, one 
the terms the Act uniting them was the building the Canadian 
Government railway from Quebec Halifax. 1876 the Inter- 
colonial railway was opened, and has since been extended Montreal. 
Built rather for political than for economic reasons, not seldom the prey 
patronage-broking politicians, was long financial burden. But its 
management improving, and with the steady progress the country 
may yet valuable asset. any case few deficits are small price 
pay for political unity. 

The Intercolonial was less than half eompleted when greater project 
was broached. The vast domain over which the Hudson Bay Company 
had ruled since 1670 was taken over 1870 the Dominion; overtures 
for union were made British Columbia, and 1871 the pro- 
vince entered the new nation, condition that should bound 
with links steel. For ten years the question the Pacific Railway 
controlled, and times bedevilled, our politics. 1881 the present 
company obtained its charter, and under the presiding genius Sir 
William Van Horne, the railway was pushed through with such energy 
that November 1885, Craigellachie, British Columbia, the final 
spike the first Canadian transcontinental railway was driven home Sir 
Donald Smith, now Lord Strathcona. 

Never did young country carry success bolder endeavour. 
spoke few minutes ago our sectionalism, but rebuked when 
think the national spirit with which eastern Canada aided the company 
flinging that railway across 3000 miles houseless prairie and trackless 
mountains. Never did financiers show more splendid faith than that 
Sir George Stephen and Sir Donald never did needy politicians, 
dependent their majority, more bravely stake their all; never did 
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people prove more nobly worthy trust. never stand it,” said 
old friend Kingston Sir John Macdonald. have stand 
it,” said the Canadian Thermistocles, and the west Canada will well 
gratefully remember how gladly the east bore the expense which alone 
has made possible western prosperity. The company ventured 
their all, and the Government lavished them money, land, guarantees, 
and over 600 miles completed railway through some the most difficult 
portions the route. 

With the completion the Canada stretched from Atlantic 
Pacific, and attained length without breadth. Not faggot, but bundle 
fishing-rods tied together the ends, its opponents had called the federa- 
tion tape-worm, said others red-tape worm, born the Colonial Office. 
1886 were still mere fringe along the border the United States 
for the size country measured not square miles, not even 
habitable square miles, but accessible square miles. modern times 
the true boundary country never far from railhead. 

This linear character the country was increased great mistake 
the builders the railway. the original surveys had crossed the 
Rockies the easy gradients the Yellow Head pass; the new company 
abandoned this route for the present line through the more southerly 
Kicking Horse and Rogers passes. reason has never been mado 
public. Perhaps even these great men had hope the supposedly 
frozen north more probably the reason was political, desire the part 
the Conservatives take all costs different route from that chosen 
the Liberals. When business and politics become intertwined; 
usually the detriment both. their decision the company were 
compelled pass through the semi-arid strip Southern Alberta and 
retard for nearly twenty years the development the real west. They 
were compelled pierce the mountains just where the Cordillera most 
knotted and tangled, vast expense surmounting the most 
terrible engineering difficulties, gradients which three engines 
must used for each train. Onr wonder increased when realize 
that, though the Kicking Horse pass had been spoken suitable 
Major Carmichael-Smith early 1848, pass the Selkirks 
was known exist, and that railhead was Calgary before, the autumn 
1883, Major Rogers arrived with the joyful news that pass had been 
found. 

Slowly settlement came and began spread northward. The 
C.P.R. showed fine energy, double-tracked parts its line, built 
bought branches, till the 3000 miles 1885 have grown into 13,000 
operation to-day. Yet both politically and economically became in- 
adequate, and early this century the Government Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
decided co-operate with the Grand Trunk Railway building second 
Pacific line, run north the C.P.R., and open vast areas Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia, Much this line 
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now operation, and its completion hoped for 1913. Meanwhile 
private firm, that Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann, had been partly buy- 
ing and partly building railways different parts the Dominion, which 
they are gradually knitting together into third great trans-continental 
system, the Canadian Northern. This also has been assisted the 
Government, though not the same extent, and striking monu- 
ment the sagacity and the enterprise its promoters. 

Here again, however, business and politics have clashed, though this 
case business has triumphed over When the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was mooted, was known that the Canadian Northern intended 
eventually build through the Yellow Head pass, and aid was given 
the country more cheerfully because was thought that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific would run further north either the Pine River the Peace 
River pass, and add depth the Dominion. Now, however, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific also building through the Yellow Head, and the new 
country must developed branch lines. seems that the 
Government, which lavishly supporting the enterprise, has been 
negligent not insisting upon the more northerly route, which, 
far known, there were insuperable, even grave, engineering 
difficulties. 

Thus, then, Canada expanding northward. She longer tape- 
worm, but rather resembles wasp, with the waist Winnipeg. Not 
bale goods, not emigrant, can from east west without passing 
through that city. well for that war between the British Empire 
and the United States unthinkable, for 
dash over miles flat country into unfortified and unfortifiable city 
open plain, and Canada falls hopelessly into two wasp hit 
carving knife. Luckily, such war is, have said, now almost 
unthinkable one between England and Scotland. 

This weakness will soon partially remedied the construction 
the Hudson Bay railway, from point the main line the Canadian 
Northern, probably the Pas, near the old Hudson Bay Company’s post 
Norway House, Hudson bay. this subject must refer the 
articles the Times September and October, 1910, which violate 
secret saying were not written without consultation with the 
best opinion the Canadian Geological Survey. From Liverpool 
Fort Churchill, the mouth the Churchill river, 2946 nautical miles, 
only miles more than the distance Montreal Cape Race, 185 
more than Belle Isle, while the bulk the west fully 1000 miles 
nearer Churchill than Montreal. this new and shorter outlet 
tide-water the heart the west set. But though the country from the 
Pas the bay presents engineering difficulties whatever, there remain 
the two questions harbour and the length time open water. 
Fort Churchill, 470 miles from the Pas, splendid harbour, but small, 
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and the possibility its extension made doubtful fears bottom 
solid rock. The mouth the Nelson river, 410 miles from the Pas, 
seems first sight more suitable, but, the words well-known 
British navigator, “the last place God Almighty ever intended 
for harbour.” quote from The mouth the Nelson 
encumbered shoals running miles and more out sea. The 
deep channel through these would require elaborately buoyed and 
lighted, and the actual estuary the anchorage would have con- 
nected with the land pier wharf running out over the shoals for 
nearly miles from shore, while the shoals would far 
have filled materials brought dredging. This would 
provide really spacious with almost unlimited accommodation, 
though with the undoubted disadvantage being completely unprotected, 
except shoals, from all easterly and north-easterly gales.” 

The real difficulty that the climate, not the bay, which 
sense frozen sea, but the Straits, through which alone egress 
The general conclusion that navigation possible, though 
times difficult, from about July November 15, and that this will 
sufficient greatly relieve the present congestion traffic 
September, October, and November. Whether four months’ traffic for 
steamers, whose bows may have artificially strengthened, will pro- 
fitable, another question. That will tried, and that, successful, 
will for four months the year add greatly the breadth the 
country, undoubted. For the remaining eight months shall appar- 
ently close quickly did Alice drinking the little bottle. 

The opening port Hudson bay would also help relieve 
another Canadian disadvantage—the extremely limited available coast-line. 
the south face landwards, and most our northern boundary 
the grip the Frost King. the east Montreal and Quebec are closed 
for between four and five months, and narrow strip Labrador, under 
the rule Newfoundland, extends along the coast for hundreds miles. 
Whether Newfoundland, sitting gaunt like gair-fowl her 
rock, will join the Dominion still doubtful; but Canada should soon 
possible take over the governance continental Labrador. Down our 
west coast, however, extends the long strip Alaska, which, 
feared, for ever curtails our Pacific frontage. Thus, though have plenty 
ports for all necessary commercial purposes, are never likely 
seafaring people anything like the proportion England New 
Zealand—a fact borne miud all considerations Canadian 
navy. 

have spoken our river-systems. country the world has such 
network interlocking streams and lakes. They have conditioned 
much our development the past, and are likely play least 
important part the future. 

the Maritime Provinces, forming they part the Appalachian 
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system, and draining into the Atlantic, the rivers, like those New 
England, are local importance only, unfair though seems apply 
this term the St. John, with its 400 miles varied scenery and its 
splendid volume water. first great continental stream the 
St. Lawrence, which drains the Great lakes, and whose basin, lying largely 
Canada, has estimated area 520,000 square miles. From Lake 
Superior Montreal there drop about 650 feet, which has been 
surmounted canals, and have now navigable route leading west- 
ward from Montreal for nearly 3000 miles into the heart the continent 
while eastward from Montreal for almost 1000 miles the estuary the 
river and the Gulf St. Lawrence form direct route the ocean for the 
largest vessels, 

North and west the St. Lawrence system begins the vast area draining 
into Hudson bay, estimated contain 1,485,000 square miles, 
height land bounding the Hudson bay basin south-westerly through 
the Ungava peninsula, and westerly through Quebec and Ontario near 
the head Lake Superior, whence, diverging southward into the United 
States and again entering Canada, follows general westerly course 
the Rocky mountains, leaving southern Saskatchewan and Alberta 
narrow strip territory whose waters find their way the Gulf 
Mexico, Continuing northward for some distance along the crest the 
Rocky mountains, the divide then assumes general north-easterly course, 
and, passing just north Edmonton, runs point north Hudson bay. 
Within this basin, the west, the Saskatchewan river, rising the 
Rockies and flowing easterly the Winnipeg system lakes, beyond 
which continued the Nelson, emptying into the corner 
Hudson bay, thus forming river system 1600 miles long. North 
the Saskatchewan lies the Churchill river, that, with its tributaries, has 
total length about 1300 miles” Young, Descriptive Sketch 
the Geology and Economic Minerals Canada,’ Ottawa: 1909). 

North and north-west this great basin, and between and the 
continental divide, lies area about 1,290,000 square miles, drained 
into the Arctic chiefly the Mackenzie river and its tributaries. West 
the divide lies the Pacific basin, with area about 387,300 square 
miles, drained numerous rivers breaking through the mountain ranges. 
the north the Yukon, about 1760 miles long, drains area Canada 
about 145,000 square miles, and finds its way through Alaska into the 
Behring 

“Thus with the exception relatively insignificant area about 
13,000 square miles, the whole Canada lies the northern slope the 
continent, draining into the northern Atlantic, the Arctic, the Pacific 
(Young, op. cit.). 

There hardly one these multitudinous rivers and lakes upon some 
part which steamers not ply. The St. Lawrence system has been 
made navigable for large vessels the head Lake Superior; probably 
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the next improvement will be, canals suitable points, make 
route navigable for large barges from Lake Superior Edmonton, 
least from Winnipeg Edmonton, plan which involves neither 
great expenditure nor any considerable engineering difficulties. 1885, 
during the rebellion, boat was launched the Red river, sailed down 
Lake Winnipeg, whence was hauled and poled the Grand Rapids 
Cedar lake, whence was sailed Edmonton. 

But not for transportation alone that this network will em- 
ployed. Much human progress has consisted the finding substitutes, 
and the great word now the lips all Canadians power. The 
industrial revolution depended upon coal, and the use coal smelting 
there may yet another industrial revolution, due the use water- 
power. Canada not ill off for coal, but lies mainly the extremities. 
The coal Cape Breton supplies the country far British 
Columbia well provided, and Alberta has store lignite but Ontario, 
the most thickly settled, and economically the most advanced the 
provinces, and Manitoba, are supplied entirely the United States. The 
long and expensive railway haul has tended check our industries, or, 
least Ontario, confine them few spots. Winnipeg could hardly 
become great manufacturing centre with coal over per ton. But 
now most the Ontario municipalities are within sight cheap power. 
Winnipeg will soon obtain from the Winnipeg river, and already sees 
herself the Chicago, and more than the Chicago, Canada. Our stores 
this “white coal” are really illimitable, and stretch from Atlantic 
Pacific. far real record our resources has been made, but from 
the most reliable information the disposal the Commission Con- 
servation, seems that the total possible horse-power about 16,000,000, 
which the greater part available, which, 1910, only about 515,000, 
less than per cent., had been developed. The total import coal 
into Ontario 1909 was 8,670,505 tons. The total power available 
the province equivalent that obtainable from about 95,000,000 tons 
coal; that present developed about 7,285,000. almost every part 
the continent this development possible, save perhaps Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, where the power, though abundant, some distance from 
the settled parts the province. 

British Columbia the coastal rainfall, and the high heads the rivers, 
due the neighbouring mountains, give abundant power spite the 
small drainage areas. Thus the Vancouver Power Company has developed 
site the shore Burrard inlet, which maintains 22,000 H.P., though 
the drainage area only about 200 square miles. 

The question remains, how much this vast area habitable? 
idle talk country 3,500,000 square miles, the greater part 
Arctic waste. spite isolated spots such the gold-bearing 
valleys the Yukon, the far north Canada never likely sustain 
large population. The 500,000 square miles the Arctic archipelago, 
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though not without their value, are less worth than few square miles 
Michigan forest. Canada can never have the same habitable area the 
United States, though her combination arable land and water power 
may yet make her great, and perhaps even populous. 

What, then, the climate Canada? The warm winds, gathering 
moisture the Pacific, meet the Coast range, and rising lose their 
moisture, that the rainfall the Pacific slope from 100 150 inches 
they pass inward the rainfall grows less, and the climate 
the fertile valleys British Columbia like that Great Britain its 
best. 

Southern Alberta was long supposed semi-arid, the northern 
tongue the great American desert, and was given cattle-raising, 
for which the light snowfall winter made suitable. Her fitness for 
this was increased the well-known phenomenon the Chinook, 
warm dry wind which, coming from the mountains, often means rise 
temperature few hours from 20° below zero 40° above, and which 
licks the snow till not even drop moisture remains. The late 
Dr. Dawson has pointed out the likeness this phenomenon the 
John winds Switzerland. the time the western winds have reached 
the summit the Rockies they have lost practically their last drop 
moisture, while its rapid condensation has retarded the cooling process. 
Rushing down the eastern slopes they are warmed the increasing 
pressure, and reach the plain very warm and very dry. This pheno- 
menon has all probability something with the treelessness 
the prairie, clearing away the snow, drying the surface soil, and depriving 
its moisture just when needed the sprouting trees. But late 
years there has been series wet seasons, and large wheat crops are 
now grown. Even should prove true that wet and dry years recur 
and that the dry cycle hand, much the district now 
under irrigation, and loss would minimized. 

From the point view population, the great question is, course, 
the distance north which wheat may profitably grown, for though 
certain degree mixed farming more and more the rule, and though 
root-crops and oats will grow plentifally north the wheat-line, may 
taken for granted that for many generations the northern wheat-line 
will mark the limit intensive settlement. For many years wheat has 
been grown successfully small quantities Dunvegan the Peace 
river, 414 miles latitude north Winnipeg; Fort Vermilion, further 
down the Peace, 591 miles north Winnipeg; and Fort Simpson, 
the junction the Liard and the Mackenzie, 818 miles north Winnipeg. 
This due the fact that during the growing months the insolation 
varies between the parallels 40° and 60°, the larger number 
hours that the sun above the horizon very nearly balancing the 
effect less direct solar radiation. this added the low altitude, 
Prince Albert being nearly 500 feet lower than Regina, and Stanley 
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the Churchill 260 feet lower than Prince Albert. Thus the mean summer 
temperature Calgary, Edmonton, and Fort Chipweyan alike 59°; 
Dunvegan, 58°; Fort Simpson, 57°. 

Thus noticeable that the summer isothermals, like the railways, 
radiate north from Winnipeg. There seems reason, either climate 
soil, why the greater part the west should not support large 
population least far north the parallel. 

And even though intensive settlement stop here, the wooded area 
extends far the north, and cultivation pushes on, too will the 
fringe lumbermen, which has always Canada been 
advance. For its continental climate, its adequate rainfall, its fertile soil, 
have made Canada land forests; this can best illustrate the 
accompanying 

Yet Canada stern land where, save the extreme western 
coast, the winter long and bitter. Yet this hard winter perhaps our 
greatest asset. wheat-growing the frost takes the place rain. 
winter the ground freezes hard and deep. soon inches have 
thawed, the spring wheat sown. All through the late spring and 
rainless summer the ground thaws deeper and deeper, and the warm 
moisture comes about the roots the wheat. 

From the national point view our climate kills out the unfit with 
grim are not likely ever have negro 
doubtful the most misdirected philanthropy will avail keep alive 
the submerged tenth. Canada not without the tramp and the wastrel 
but the unemployed can never remain 
national problem. The English climate chills but does not kill; 
Canada the waster, class, must work, emigrate, die. 

But man can not only build railways and deepen rivers can even 
alter climate, least the effects climate. Western Canada, 
cultivation increases, the Frost King flies before the plough. Not 
merely does the grain become acclimatized the land broken up, the 
rays the sun are stored instead being rebuffed the unyielding 
prairie turf. much warmer does the the immediate layer 
air remain through the night, that Alberta the frosts not begin 
injure the wheat till full fortnight later than they did generation ago. 
the northern regions, where every day precious, fortnight gained 
early September national importance. 

But man’s work can change the climate and the geographical conditions 
for evil well for good. many parts the United States and 
Canada, the reckless clearing the country woodsmen and the still 
greater loss forest fires have left the soil bare. Further fires destroy 
the vegetable mould and moss which lie shallowly enough upon the bare 
rock. Not only the country denuded trees and soil, but the 
rainfall altered, and the equable flow the rivers changed into 
destructive freshets spring and undue low water summer 
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and Our loss has been greatest the unsettled forests north 
and north-west Lake Superior. quote from the address Prof. 
Robertson before the Commission Conservation, This wilderness 
rock and lake and forest Canada’s great regulator climate for 
ensuring regular and dependable summer, and that vast area 
burned over and left bare, the winds sweeping over will where 
they list, licking the moisture instead dropping down refreshing 
(Report for 1910, 44). 

Fortunately much the land question, and especially that the 
headwaters our great rivers, still the possession the Crown, 
whereas the United States many the Appalachian streams are 
endangered private ownership the forests their headwaters. 
Taking warning from her neighbour, Canada has, before irremediable 
damage had been done, established Commission Conservation, 
whose work the Dominion, the Provinces, and the Universities are co- 
operating. The first report, published 1910, reveals once the great- 
ness the loss already incurred, the imminence greater danger, and the 
vastness the heritage remaining. Perhaps its most striking feature 
the fragmentary state our inventory. Much known, but more remains 
conjectural. realize the unprospected nature the country,” says 
Mr. Young, the Geological Survey, “it only necessary 
remember that the greatest asbestos deposits the world were brought 
notice blasting the Quebec railway through them that the 
greatest corundum deposits, extending belt hundred miles long, were 
found settled district officer the Survey only twelve years 
ago; that the Sudbury nickel deposits were discovered putting rail- 
way through them; that Cobalt, now the premier silver camp, although 
only miles from silver-lead deposit known hundred and fifty years 
ago, was discovered less than six years ago, and then only means 
railway cutting through rich vein (op. cit., 19). 

But though much remains do, much has been done. have built 
railways, and dug canals, and conserved water-power, the resolve 
make nation out these fragments, geographically discrepant. When 
Englishmen ask wherein differ from the Americans, when 
Presidents the United States tell that are the parting 
ways, you wonder feel like telling them something this. 
far have come, and intend go; within 
this British Empire, unless you cast off; but within without it, 
Canadians. Our boundaries may artificial, our outlook often first 
sight provincial but below the surface, and you will find that the 
spirit which urges us, to-day our work conquering geography 
the spirit that declares that Canada shall one, one from ocean ocean. 


The (before the paper): are met here hear paper the 
Geographical Conditions the Development Canada, Prof. 
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Grant, Professor Colonial History, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
the privilege the President introduce the lecturer the evening. This 
duty not only agreeable, but very easy one, because Prof. Grant comes 
with claims both personal and hereditary. the son Principal 
George Grant, who accompanied Sandford Fleming the first railway survey 
across the Rockies, and wrote book, Ocean Ocean,’ 1873, nearly forty 
years ago, which first revealed the east Canada the possibilities the 
great prairie country lying the west. Prof. Grant was educated himself 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, and then took one the most 
prudent steps his career—he went Balliol College, Oxford, where 
achieved the highest honours the Final Schools that was the 
power the University bestow. Then passed under the admirable 
tutelage our friend Dr. George Parkin, who has often spoken 
this place, and whose eloquent speeches all the world over are source 
delight those who listen them. little later Prof. Grant was appointed 
Beit lecturer Colonial History Oxford, one those foundations which, 
you know, owe the great liberality the late Mr. Beit. Prof. Grant 
has done literary work known maay you; present editing, for the 
Champlain Society, one the earliest accounts travels Canada, and 
1908 addressed the British Association the north-west expansion 
Canada. present Professor Colonial History the University 
Kingston, Canada, and you will agree with that impossible imagine 
man better qualified address the subject which the theme 
his paper to-night. 

Dr. (after the paper): When any Canadian looks the map 
Canada, feels had many things say that difficult know 
where begin. When Prof. Grant was speaking the great distances Canada, 
and the toil with which the country has been built up, two three pictures 
came mind, was staying some years ago with that grand old man 
our country, Lord Strathcona, and got talking about his early life—a thing 
does not always do—and told story. told that when was 
young man was asked the chief factor the Hudson Bay Company 
would take the Ungava district. After three days consideration made 
his mind that would. Then told how went 1200 miles 
sledge and 700 snowshoes before got his post Ungava. added, 
And never came back again for thirteen That the kind effort 
that has built Canada. Your young emigrant who comes out now, 
were told had 1200 miles sledge and 700 miles snowshoes 
get point, where would out touch with civilization for thirteen 
years, would probably find his hair curling with fear. Another picture comes 
mind connection with the building the Canadian Pacific over those 
great ranges mountains you have seen pictured. friend Mr. James Ross 
told that when was asked the Canadian Pacific Company take the 
construction over the Rockies, had never been did not know what 
the Rockies were, and simply went the faith what been told him. 
started out from Winnipeg, and travelled day after day over those prairies, 
and went along his engincering mind was impressed the ease with 
which railway could built there. Then said there came period 
when mist hung over all the prairies, and they advanced without seeing what 
was ahead After some days this travelling was sitting one 
morning his tent door, waiting make his start, when suddenly the mist 
lifted. had approached the Rocky mountains, and there before him were 
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those enormous snow-covered peaks, and said never had such task 
his life had get from his chair, when reflected that was put 
railroad over those mountains had come out there! Those are simply two 
things. Let give you another touch. Mr. Grant was speaking you 
about the extraordinary undeveloped resources Canada. Let give you 
illustration. Last October happened back the part Canada 
which was born, and with which was very had heard some 
extraordinary discoveries being made there, and came farm which had 
known something about when was boy. was place where the old 
farmers for the last hundred years had cut the forests order get wood 
keep their houses warm, and the women made their tallow candles light 
their homes. When went there, some scientific man had bored hole down 
the ground, and right under where these men got their wood and the women 
made their candles, was found natural gas, where single pipe would deliver 
million more cubic feet day, and besides, there were great tanks oil 
which had come out from the same openings. They were working machinery 
they were preparing light large town—to drive all kinds factories with 
this gas. This merely one example the natural resources that are constantly 
being developed. wonder that people are enthusiastic about Canada. 
Every Canadian feels that way. The question the climate was referred to, 
and Mr. Grant right when said that the Canadian climate the greatest 
asset have. squeezes out that colour question which afilicts the Southern 
States America, and which the shadow which hangs over puts 
check upon that flood Mediterranean population which pouring over the 
centre America. More than that, the climate takes the man 
our own race, and says you have not prudence and industry and foresight, 
and get root over your head and food your larder, and fuel, you are going 
trains such men industry and foresight. country relent- 
less country, and the men who settle there must brace themselves up, and 
you let that process for hundred years, will make Canada one the 
great and powerful nations the world. Mr. Grant said never shall 
the same sense England naval people. But Canada must think about 
things the ends the world. the present time are flooding the North 
Atlantic with commerce. have established lines the West Indies and 
South America; are throwing lines across Japan and China; others 
south Australia and New Zealand. Now, nation that flinging out its 
commerce the ends the Earth has got think naval questions, whether 
mainly inland not. sending all this commerce over the world, 
then must think the terms great naval future. have diverted some- 
what from the geographical question, but want say that the geographical 
side it, the fact that gives the great northern climate, this greatest wheat 
area the world, going necessarily place Canada foremost position 
this Empire. are all enthusiastic about Canada, and when look 
these maps and these great spaces, gives much inspiration about the future 
the country. 

Mr. will not this late hour occupy your time with 
remarks any length. will mention only two three general ideas which 
have occurred the course the evening. While Dr. Parkin was 
holding fascinated the borderland between geography and imperial 
politics, mind went back scene which has remained firmly impressed 
memory, was very hot afternoon when sat the observation 
car the end train travelling over the Canadian plain along the edge 
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the sub-arid district. were single railway, and the two lines steel 
ran away over the level the horizon, where they seemed dancing the 
heat. was just after the wheat harvest, when the crop had been mostly cut 
and removed. sea-gull from the lakes followed the train, sailing behind 
and occasionally diving down pick some fragment from our kitchen. 
was bound for Winnipeg speak before the Canadian Club, and the idea 
occurred take that gull text and speak there the heart 
the continent the significance the British Navy. Winnipeg can never 
forget the ocean, long wheat the chief product the 

sometimes think that this strange straight line which forms the boundary 
between Canada and the United States the most remarkable feature the 
map the world, Drawn man, artificial the highest degree, natural 
that many minds should conclude that cannot endure. But let not forget 
that men olden times could not draw straight lines upon the map simply 
because they could not measure latitude and longitude. They did none the 
less make artificial frontiers, and those frontiers have lasted some cases 
any rate for many centuries. Look the frontier between the counties 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire. See running bee-line but for single 
kink it, follows Roman road, which doubtless fell into disrepair and 
ceased road, becoming mere green alley through the forest. This 
alley was adopted for frontier the Danes and the Saxons, ard has remained 
this day boundary between counties. You will find similar frontier 
following abandoned Roman road along the north Hampshire, except 
that the single parish Silchester beyond the road attached that county. 
look the map Germany, and note the frontier between the Prussian 
Provinces Westphalia and the Rhine. That frontier, which purely con- 
ventional, has lasted from the time when separated the Duchies Saxony 
and Franconia the time the Ottos. 

The frontier between Canada and the United States may very well last for 
long time owing what have called geographical momentum. You have 
two societies, two national societies, organized one either side the frontier. 
each these societies you have organization men such that they look 
towards widely separated centres, the national hearts and brains. You have 
also railway systems, and systems for the distribution power which have 
been organized apart. capital has been fixed two national 
principles, and fixing capital you have also fixed organization. him 
that hath shall The mere fact that these two societies exist with 
vested interests and fixed capital leads this, that all fresh growth tends 
accrete the separate centres. Thus, what was first merely imaginary 
line becomes fact frontier the most marked character. important 
any natural feature. could not destroyed without vast positive 
effort, any more than you can destroy the momentum engine without 
great expenditure friction shock collision. 

There point which would like put Prof. Grant. spoke 
the waste region, measuring roughly 1000 miles from east west, which lies 
between the old Canada the east and the new Canada the west. Now, 
well remember driving the neighbourhood Lake Temiscaming, north the 
mining camp Cobalt, and passing what known the clay belt. 
drove through flourishing settlements where the forest had been cleared the 
French, who love the bush just the British settlers love the open prairie. 
understand that there good deal this clay belt, probably extending away 
westward the neighbourhood Lake Nipigon, fertile region, although 
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bush covered, which will opened the new Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 
still more mining camps are established, there will local market for 
agricultural produce. Let not forget that you have to-day well-developed 
agriculture the mining north England, regions which were practically 
vacant 150 years ago, just are these spaces Canada. 

think that geographers must rather cautious before accept the 
easy generalization which would write off the region north Lake Superior 
permanent markland between Eastern and Western Canada. not all 
convinced that that will the case. Prof. Grant laid stress the fact that 
the summer isotherms extend north-westerly direction Western Canada, 
but not think that drew your attention the further fact that the 
southernmost point these isotherms the neighbourhood Winnipeg, 
and that from Winnipeg they trend north-eastward. other words, they have 
shape, and thus you have milder climate, any rate summer, you 
eastward through the clay belt. true that the sub-soil for the most 
part granitic and gneissic, but there are glacial clays the tops, and alluvial 
clays the valley-bottoms. You are bound have railway from the West 
Hudson bay, and the Hudson bay route success you will have line 
the Hudson bay port running from the clay belt the intermediate region. 
You will then have through railway communicating from the St. Lawrence 
round the north Lake Winnipeg, and the breadth Canada will not 
narrowed present almost point Winnipeg. not let forget 
that the great West itself was not long ago written off impossible 
settlement. 

One last point. The meridian 100° Greenwich very significant 
line within the United States. The greater part the space west this line 
sub-arid, not arid. True that there fertility California along the 
Pacific coast, and fringe fertility running westward just south the 
international frontier. But the west the United States can never, whatever 
may done the way irrigation, equal importance the east. 
who look the southward position the United States and argue 
the inevitable inferiority Canada, must not forget that balance the 
frozen and sub-frozen areas Canada are the arid and sub-arid regions the 
United States. The full weight American power can brought bear 
the Pacific the main only through the Panama canal, for the mass American 
population and wealth must, seems me, remain the east. 

But the meridian 100° has little significance Canada, and the 
west Canada there are probably productive areas greater than the west 
the United States. Thus may that Canada and the United States genera- 
tion two hence may more less equal rivals the Pacific, Canada acting 
directly from her western area, the United States effectively only through the 
that should happen, may picture ourselves that Canada 
will not merely important part the British Empire, but the very centre 
thatempire. Those who ask Canada loyal the empire are forgetful 
the fact, which believe Canadians are beginning realize, that Canada 
probably the centre the Empire. 

Mr. should like say word two remark that fell 
more than once from Mr. Grant’s lips. kept referring Canada 
artificially created country existing spite the forces 
geography. Now, looking Canada herself that seems obvious enough, 
but not obvious, and not think even true, when look 
Canada relation England and British sea-power the past. Canada 
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exists to-day—is what she is—because British sea-power. The Maritime 
Provinces are the provinces which were most easily defended the time the 
American revolution the power commanding the sea. Quebec and Upper 
Canada, again, were then held they had been originally won through sea- 
power. Mr. Grant referred the extraordinary importance Hudson bay 
feature Canada’s geography. When back the period before 
railways, can understand its significance even more. Canada’s north-west 
represents the region which about 1860 was more accessible from England 
sea through Hudson bay and thence canoe than was accessible from 
New York, from any the centres American civilization. British Columbia 
the region which was first all explored from Hudson bay men like 
Mackenzie and and again the period the gold rush the forties 
British Columbia was more accessible from England sea and under the 
protection British ships than was across the continent from America. 
agree with Mr. Grant that the construction the railway Hudson bay 
quite easy matter. the question the ports, the situation this: 
any sailor who has ever navigated Hudson bay will tell you that Churchill 
the only port, and that, from his point view, Nelson, with its immense area 
shoals, seems almost impossible its present unbuoyed and uncharted 
condition. But Churchill very small port, and the only use the Hudson 
bay route is, can really clear substantial portion the western crops 
during the four months which open. That necessitates harbour capable 
holding great mass shipping, and from that point view the engineers 
look Nelson. means convinced that the engineers are not right, 
and that Nelson not going the harbour the future. After all, far 
the shoals are concerned, the mouth the Thames, you put the 
primitive condition the mouth the Nelson and brought ships that 
had never navigated these regions, would also regarded impossible. 
course, the great problem for oversea shipping the length time during 
which the straits are open from the Arctic ice. would put the opening the 
straits about week later than Mr. Grant, and the closing somewhat later— 
possibly even the end the year. Mr. Grant added that the coast 
Labrador ought included the Dominion. think mistaken unless 
means Newfoundland well. separate Labrador from New- 
foundland the present stage would impossible. Except Eskimo, almost 
the whole population summer population who come from Newfoundland 
with their wives and families. you put that coast under Canada, you will 
subjecting them customs and police regulations with which they are not 
familiar, and authorities with whom they might not inclined get 
well. Mr. Mackinder referred just now the country south Hudson bay— 
country with deep, rich, glacial clay soil covered with fine forest and with 
good climate. Apart from mining, there likely big development the 
pulp industry round the southern shores James bay, both which would 
give the necessary start agricultural development, and believe that even 
within twenty years shall see the beginning considerable agricultural 
development along that southern region James bay. But return 
theme. Looking back over history, see that the geography Canada 
based real principle union. And now the present day she being 
made united great system railways, which system, both through the 
great east and west lines and through Hudson bay, also brings her closer 
the old Mother country. But there another point for the future. Mr. Grant 
suggested that required the vision Lord Durham see what effect railways 
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might have upon the future Canada. wonder dare even bolder than 
Lord Durham, and suggest that there also may surprising political and 
economic effects following from the navigation the air? interesting 
keep mind that, the airship flies, every part Canada east the Rockies 
nearer England than New York is, and that every part Canada right 
away Vancouver nearer than New Orleans. possible that long- 
distance aérial navigation ever comes into existence, shall begin realize 
how much closer the northern half the American continent this country 
than the southern half, and that therefore the old historical forces connected 
with the command the sea which have attached Canada the Empire, and 
the new forces created railways and fast steamships, will supplemented 
yet another new force, strengthening Canada’s future position the centre 
economic power and the centre population the British Empire. 

The sure you will agree that have had extremely 
interesting evening. this country believe the expert looked upon with 
some suspicion, but for part have always reposed great faith the 
opinions experts, more especially when have claimed one myself. 
This evening have had discussion conducted exclusively experts. The 
reader the paper described himself buccaneer the sphere geography. 
so, can only say that has brought back very considerable spoil. Then 
had Dr. Parkin speaking about the land which was born, and which 
knows well, with that eloquent enthusiasm which distinguishes his accept- 
able oratory. was followed Mr. Mackinder, who always appears 
draw large and apparently logical deductions from ingenious premises with 
skill unequalled any speaker the day. far was dilating not 
merely upon the present wealth resources and conditions Canada, but upon 
the considerable future that lies before that Dominion, all are 
entirely with him. But noticed sort chill fell upon the audience when 
told that the centre the British Empire some unnamed 
date the future, when, understood from him, even London 
replaced Winnipeg. However, perhaps unnecessary project our 
vision quite far. enough that Canada what now, and what 
certain become. think the only phrase which disagreed with 
the lecturer was the sentence which said that Canada would, all 
probability, mighty nation. already, asa matter fact. When 
interrupted him and asked, the population Canada?” 
replied, Eight Now, eight millions the population the kingdom 
Persia, which has existed for over two thousand years; more than the 
population Afghanistan. But Canada you have advantages which 
neither those countries have ever enjoyed; one the greatest un- 
occupied, only partially occupied, spaces the world; and while some 
rather sharp things have times been said about the climate Canada, and 
while its obviously utilitarian advantages were dwelt upon the reader 
the paper, have never myself found the Canadian climate anything but 
what was prophetic good the future. have visited Canada more than 
once, and every man sensibility who goes there feels the very air throbbing 
with vitality and redolent future success. But then Dr. Parkin says, 
are loyal Canada; are you going loyal Well, are 
more foolish here than you are Canada. are not going see 
out the British Empire that which one its most splendid assets. lost 
America. will not enter into that question now; shall told was the 
folly our statesmen. However that may be, having made the mistake once, 
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shall not repeat it. desire see grow the north that continent 
race, country, equal stature the United States, that even 
though said that gave birth one child that left us, will con- 
ceded that process time atoned for that error giving birth 
another equal stature, which remained perpetual accord with the family 
household. has been pleasure have heard good paper, and 
hope you will allow convey your congratulations and thanks Prof. 
Grant. 


BANGWEULU SWAMPS AND THE WA-UNGA.* 


FRANK MELLAND, F.Z.S., Native Commissioner, South 
Awemba Division, North-East Rhodesia. 


knowledge the Wa-Unga is, owing many causes, 
limited, have visited them intervals for nine years, and have passed 
through every corner their country, and have seen good deal 
them one way and another, that think may interest, and 
perhaps some value, put record what know this small tribe 
and their home. is, confess, with considerable diffidence that 
for cannot help realizing how very limited knowledge. Living 
among the Awemba and Wa-Wisa, naturally know far more them 
than the Wa-Unga, whom only able visit once twice 
year. much relatively known the two former tribes, and 
practically nothing the Wa-Unga, that even sketchy account may 
some value. 

The tribe probably branch the Wisa Lala family, but has been 
for long time settled one corner (the south-east) the Bangweulu 
swamps, and has developed characteristics its own; they apparently 
came from country some way the west the Luapula about the 
same time that the Awemba, Wa-Wisa, and others were migrating east- 
wards. This migration was, well known, general one, and occupied 
considerable time, that one cannot fix date for the arrival any 
particular branch. Being fishermen, they chose this country, and settled 
here, probably driving ovt into the denser swamps the original inhabitants, 
the Wa-Twa. The name given the northern part the Wa-Unga 
country, Lunga, may contraction for Lu-Unga. 

Less civilized than the Wa-Wisa, they are far ahead their neighbours 
and predecessors, the Wa-Twa, who are simply nomad fishermen. For 
some time was customary this country associate the two tribes 
(they have both, among certain sections the community, been referred 
being web-footed !), but matter fact they are quite separate, 
and, far can trace, have, since the Wa-Unga entered the country, 
always lived state war with each other. Nowadays they never 
meet except trading, and occasional raid abduction. The 
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are practically homeless; they erect times huts, and cultivate 
small patches kasava the edge the land, but they spend their 
lives canoes and temporary shelters, which they make placing 
bit old fishing-net across the papyrus and covering the net with 
more papyrus; the Wa-Unga, the other hand, live communal life 
villages, and are rapidly becoming indistinguishable from the Wa-Wisa. 

Till some twenty years ago the tribe was, think, united under one 

chief, the predecessor the present Mwimbi, and there record, 
apparently, any divisions among them; but they are very reticent, 
even more than most natives, and very difficult ascertain any- 
thing with certainty about them. But some time the eighties one 
Kasoma revolted from his chief, and carried desultory war with him. 
Mwamba (Nkolemfumo), the great Mu-Wemba chief who died 1898, was 
that time raiding Kopa’s Wa-Wisa, and was fighting the country 
called Makanga. The old chieftainess, Nasewa, with her sons and 
relatives, was resisting him with considerable success, and Mwamba’s 
advance was slow. Kapumfi (the jure Kopa the present day), then 
quite youngster, was shot the arm this campaign, the bullet pass- 
ing right through, but causing little damage. Kasoma sent message 
Mwamba ask him assist him attacking Nsamba Nsalushi. 
Mwamba, nothing loth, consented, and set out through the swamps with 
his army. The Wa-Unga, canoes, retreated before the Awemba, keep- 
ing sight and encouraging their enemy their slow retreat follow. 
The Awemba pushed on, getting deeper and deeper the water, until, 
when they were about elbow-deep, the Wa-Unga returned face them, 
and, firing with their poisoned bows from their canoes the Awemba 
floundering the deep water, killed great many and routed the 
remainder, who retreated and made further efforts penetrate into 
the country. 

Kasoma’s Wa-Unga were angry with him for calling foreign aid 
against their own tribe, and deposed him, but they did not return 
their allegiance Nsamba, but elected Kasoma’s son-in-law, the present 
Kasoma, their leader, and still remain independent Mwimbi and 
Nsamba the country called Lunga (but the chiefs both sides are 
close blood relations). The people Chisale, the north, and 
Tulo, and Chafye, the south, follow Kasoma, well the people 
Lunga and the rest, the centre, follow Mwimbi. (Tulo really Itulo, 
but the initial mute, being only traceable the contraction pre- 
ceding syllables, e.g. petulo” contracted for paitulo,” but the name 
the island pronounced Tulo.) the present moment the Wa-Unga 
Mwimbi and Nsamba, and those Kasoma are far from friendly each 
other (though son Kasoma’s lives Mushilichula’s Matongo), 
and would appear that this small tribe permanently split into two 
divisions. 

The genealogy the Mwimbi-Nsamba section follows. The 
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chief being always woman, the succession direct female line, and 
not through the eldest child the eldest sister, the case male 


(W) Mwana Chikwimi. (W) Malo. 


(W) Mukale Nsamba (W). 
(d. May, 
1910). 
Kalonje Mutusa Nsamba 


(of Nsalushi), 


(W) Chula. 
1910). 


KAVINDACHITUNDU (W) 
(heir). 


Eldest daughter 
next 
The present Mwimbi about fifty years age, and has several grand- 

The Mwimbi who died May, 1910, was about seventy years 
old. 

There are two ways reaching the country the Wa-Unga from the 

east, both which can readily seen the accompanying map; first 
boat down the Chambeshi (Chambezi the accepted but wrong 

spelling), and the main Lulingila channel Nsalushi, and thence 
canoe. shall refer later Kasoma, Kalimankonde, and Chisale, which 

are not district, and which have only visited once (Chisale 
twice). They are accessible boat both from the north vid Chirui, and 
from the east channels from the Chambeshi. The other way from 
the Lumbatwa land Chafye, and thence canoe Tulo and 
Between and Matongo runs broad channel for short 
way, known the Yamba river, fed from the north the Mulondwani 

channel and others which carry down the Lulingila and Chambeshi 
waters, and probably from the east the waters the Munekashi 
and Luitikila, which filter through the papyrus. From the Luitikila 
there never any opening the Wa-Unga country, the river, which 
next volume the Chambeshi, being completely blocked papyrus. 
The Munekashi almost equally impenetrable, but small canoes can 
push their way through full flood. From the east these islands are 
approachable the channels the Yamba, which divides into two 
three soon after passing and all which the Luapula. 

There are, believe, other through channels eastwards. From the 
north (Lunga and Chisale) there practically open water navigable 
canoe Nsalushi, Matongo, and 
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The word used describe sandy spits, generally flooded 
the end the rainy season always surrounded swamp flooded 
plains. The principal ones are Nsalushi, Matongo, Tulo and 
Chafye (Chisale more less island, but Lunga more flooded 
promontory). The word Chafye needs some explanation. chafye” 
means nothing land, no-good land, man’s land;” being 
used for mere nothing,” and one might readily accused careless- 
ness putting down the name this tract, but actually the 
name the locality, and known other call island 
for short, but (alone among these enumerated) can reached dry 
shod the end the dry season, so, strictly speaking, not one. 

For long time has been supposed that the Chambeshi had 
navigable channels leading direct south-westerly direction from 
the Luapula, being supposed that the only way one could water 
from the Chambeshi the Luapula was north the south-east 
Chirui island and then turn past the south that island and down 
the open lake and Mbawala island the exit Luapula; but have 
proved that possible all the way canoe, first down the 
Chambeshi, thence the main Chambeshi-Lulingila channel, and 
the Yamanga, Mulondwani and Yamba the Luapula, which may 
interest geographers dealing with hitherto unexplored part 
this, the main source the Congo; river the exploration which has 
been source interest ever since Livingstone died trying solve 
its mysteries. is, true, only small link the chain, but 
one which has taken long time prove, and not country 
where exploring, even small scale, very comfortable. 

The map, may explain, not based astronomical observations, 
and cannot therefore claim real accuracy for it, but the result 
careful compass bearings taking long series journeys and checked 
whenever possible. can guarantee accurate sketch-map, 
but more than that cannot claim for it. There is, however, guess- 
work it. The descriptions the areas have not visited have been 
checked numerous independent inquiries, and all the channels 
marked have been visited. noting the depth different seasons 
should recollected that November the lowest water, and April the 
highest. 

will now describe two journeys. First, journey Nsalushi from 
the side the Chambeshi, route which have taken several times 
short description which wrote 1902, which was published 
early number the Journal the African Society). And, secondly, 
long journey visiting nearly all the Wa-Unga villages taken col- 
league and myself May and June, 1910. 

The British South Africa Company have steel boat Chunguta’s 
the Chambeshi, comfortable boat, feet long with 8-feet beam, 
the centre having awning over and seats the sides, and taking 
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deck chair and camp table with ease. Eight paddlers each end and 
cox form the crew. The paddlers have small seats (on which they 
generally stand), and though never exerting themselves the full, keep 
steady pace throughout the day. They sing they paddle, and, now 
that they are accustomed it, keep very fair time. their canoes 
they are accustomed, for safety’s sake, case being upset, keep 
near the bank, and though this naturally advisable when going against 
the flood, have never yet been able get the cox keep mid- 
stream and get all the advantage possible from when going down 
stream. usual cox the eldest son chief Kavinga, 
exceptionally good-looking, cheerful, and intelligent man, who keeps 
the paddlers well together, and now quite expert handling the 
boat. chief paddler (and fish collector) lusty, laughing man 
called Kafubu. 

Leaving the boathouse early, one can reach Chaya the evening, 
though long day and rather tiring. The river all the way broad 
and deep, parts the banks are high and wooded, parts, especially 
the north bank, low, and full flood inundated. few villages line the 
left bank, and one two tributaries, none any volume except the 
Luansenshi, join the main stream. The Luansensbi, which rises 
the Chimpili plateau, flows small lagoon called Wumba, where 
there are always hippo seen. After its confluence the Chambeshi 
broadens out about 300 yards, still keeping deep, but soon contracts 
again 150 yards. Chaya the junction the main river with the 
(itself navigable for some way canoe), and may also 
called the end the real Chambeshi, for east Chaya divides into one 
big and several insignificant channels. Chaya pretty lagoon with 
villages all round it. The inhabitants are Wa-Wisa, subject Kavinga, 
and Munkunta and Chumbu are their principal headmen. They are 
great fishermen, and have some nice flocks sheep. village 
surrounded banana groves, which shelter them from the wind. 
Formerly wild and timid, the people are now law-abiding and peaceful. 

From here Nsalushi the way lies tortuous channel varying 
width, but generally from 200 feet, and always deep. either 
side dense papyrus, with its wealth bird life. Keeping the main 
south-westerly direction (though times the bow pointing any other 
direction, even north-east), one reaches Nsalushi after six seven hours’ 
good paddling. The landing-place betrays sign human life; 
merely clump bushes the papyrus, and one has land ground 
that under water. The boat and canoes are unloaded, and the paddlers 
take many loads they can, including two canoe loads firewood— 
which unobtainable Wa-Unga Land—and their paddles. 
Mu-Unga could resist the temptation steal paddles, they are 
always among the first loads taken. The rest will fetched the 
villagers. For half mile miles (according the season) one has 
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wade, and then the rest the way lies along sandy paths. Nsamba’s 
village, where camp pitched, about two hours’ walk from the 
landing-place, and, after walking deep sand from p.m., one 
glad reach the shade trees and sit down the cool. 
steady breeze saves the heat from being insupportable. 

Nsalushi the dry season consists from square miles, 
every inch which cultivated, about one-sixth being brought under 
cultivation each year. The crop kasava, both the sweet and the 
and not eaten till the second year, third the island under 
cultivation any given moment—one-sixth planted last year, one-sixth 
the year before, and four-sixths follow. The sole crops the island are 
kasava, castor-oil plant, bananas, very few sweet potatoes, still less 
masaka (kaffir recent innovation—tobacco, and hemp. The rest 
the diet the people consists fish and the flesh the black lechwe 
(Cobus smithemani). They also have large flocks sheep and innumer- 
able fowls. 

Nsalushi has villages with 436 huts, and population about 
1200, which was very much greater before the small-pox epidemic 1903, 
when the people died hundreds. Nsamba the biggest chief, man 
middle age, and though slow thought and action, is, the whole, 
man fair intelligence. After many years trouble, now quite 
obedient the Government, and keeps his people fair control. His 
cousin, Mwimbi woman), who the most important and probably, 
technically, the paramount chief, lives the neighbouring island 
Matongo. Nsalushi there sub-chief, Kashioka, formerly Kapema, 
who succeeded the late Kashioka 1903. Nsamba exercises 
authority Kashioka’s villages, though they are mixed with his own, 
but Kashioka recognizes Nsamba the head chief. 

Every village has mitowa trees, from which bark-cloth made, 
fresh bark growing after the old bark has been taken off; but the 
bark here used for making the string for fishing-nets and not for cloth 
other parts. They also have very large and fine banana groves. 
About mile from Nsalushi lies small island Nsumpa with Mwango’s 
village, and beyond this westerly direction lies Matongo (250 huts) 
and Nkondo islands. Also near Nsalushi are Mutuamina, Mukalula, 
etc. And, proceeding beyond Matongo, (235 huts), Itulo, and 
Chafye. 

The principal headmen Matongo are Mwimbi (Nsamba’s cousin), 
Mushilichula and Mutimachula, sons the late and brothers the 
present Mwimbi, and Kalonje-Mutusa, nephew the late Mwimbi. The 
head chief was, till 1910, Piana-Walya, intelligent and 
well-behaved man, but expressed his intention moving Kali- 
mankonde’s, Katampa was appointed his place. Mumbwechula, the 
head man Tulo, has also moved Lunga. Msawa, Kanini, and 
Kachinga are the headmen Chafye. Several villages Matongo, and 
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one Chafye, are surrounded high euphorbia hedges, used pro- 
tection their wars with the Wa-Twa. (The same thing can seen 
elsewhere, Kapayenzi’s, north Fort Jameson; and Kopa, the 
paramount chief the Wa-Wisa, has his own huts surrounded 
euphorbias.) great many villages German East Africa are stockaded 
similar way. 

will now describe journey taken May and June, 1910, for the 
purpose fixing administrative boundary, think such descrip- 
tion will give better idea this swamp country than anything else 
would do. 

started from boathouse Chunguta’s Sunday, the start 
being enlivened canoe upsetting, and policeman and one 
boys getting involuntary bath. the day one paddlers 
fell asleep and tumbled overboard, which caused considerable merriment. 
camped Malombola’s, Wisa village the left bank the 
Chambeshi below Wumba. 

Starting Monday morning, soon left the Chambeshi, and 
forced our way through dense lit reed-growth into narrow channel 
barely broad enough for the boats, and only feet deep—sometimes not 
that—with constant twistings and sometimes double S-shaped twist 
which needed good deal negotiating. However, got through and 
joined the main north channel, following which would have been 
preferable this and for some miles went west-north-west 
across what was practically open water (only little sedge) stretching 
for miles more our north-east, and for long way the south- 
west. This narrowed down eventually channel one-eighth 
quarter mile broad between dense banks reed, and then again 
900 yards, the north end which compressed, with sharp turn 
westward, into very swift deep channel some feet broad, first with 
reeds, and later with papyrus, either side. The only event liven 
rather dull journey was spirited attempt the paddlers intercept 
giant swamp rat that was swimming across the channel, but evaded 

us. half-past two the channel racing and swirling like mill-stream 
strange sight this flat country) brought flooded plain, where 
divided into several small channels which and round Chisale 
island. (The main channel goes north-west Sumbu and Chirui.) Here 
had expected meet colleague, but had got day out 
reckoning, and turned the next day. 

Wednesday our start was delayed considerably dividing the 
loads and sending everything that could dispensed with Nsalushi, 
with the steel boats and large canoes await our arrival, and 
o’clock started with fleet small open canoes, the largest which 
just held and myself, with lunch-baskets and three paddlers. Most 

the day the sun was scorchingly hot, and myriads midges 
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feasted vigorously upon all the time. went the second most 
northerly channel the Chambeshi, first fair size, but subsequently 
mere ditch, where progress was slow and insect life its very worst, and 
finally reached decent channel again near Mwawachikonde’s. From 
here Kasoma’s the channel passed through villages either side, and 
the inhabitants gathered the banks (the huts come right the 
edge) greet us, canoes with the various headmen putting off join 
us, and our flotilla twenty-four canoes was soon trebled size, and 
with much singing came Kasoma’s, which reached p.m., 
and tried something for old Kasoma, who was suffering from 
rheumatic and pulmonary troubles combined, attributed course 
witchcraft. The journey was dull one, and the surrounding flooded 
country consisted alternative papyrus, reeds, and sedge. The channels 
were small that the vegetation continually brushed our faces, and the 
mosquitoes amounted plague. Even umbrella was rendered 
impossible the narrowness the channel, and consequently had 
lie scorched the canoe; picnic lunch sardines, cold lamb chops, 
and potatoes, washed down with cold drink from the Thermos flask, 
formed the only interlude. 

The people whom had never seen before were very friendly, and 
gave cordial greeting. Great are the changes that have taken 
place the past few years. previous visit Chisale 1904 
every one had run away; this time, Kasoma’s and everywhere else, 
they crowded meet us. Thursday our work kept 
all the morning, and, had ascertained that were too late the 
year direct Kalimankonde’s Mweshe’s water, and too 
early foot (the channels being this time from feet 
mud), set off our canoes o’clock for Matongo island. 
had nice broad channel start with, till forked, the main channel 
going (or rather coming from) Nsalushi and the smaller one, which 
proceeded, leading Matongo. This was narrow, but fairly deep, 
and soon led the practically open water that lies the north 
this southern island group (Nsalushi, Nsumpa, Matonga, Tulo, and 
Paddling fast all the way, reached Matongo p.m., and camped 
the nearest village (Mwewa’s). was greatly surprised hear that 
Mwimbi, the chieftainess Matongo, had died fortnight previously, 
and decided spend the next day Matongo, settling local affairs with 
her son (and headman) Mushilichula. 

The next day walked round the villages and saw the new Mwimbi, 
daughter the preceding one, the succession passes direct female 
line. also visited Mushilichula and his brother Mutima, and had 
long talk with them, returning Mwewa’s one o’clock. the night 
C.’s tent was invaded the red biting-ants, but they did not climb into 
his bed. had, however, pretty warm time with them the morning 
and embarked eight, and had open water and good channels our 
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journey westward, except the end where they approach Milambo’s 
(the most south-west point Lunga). saw rather more bird-life this 
day than any previous day, but, the whole, saw very few birds 
any kind and remarkably few egrets. reached Milambo’s 2.30. 
And Sunday walked Kalimankonde’s which was only hours 
distant, which about half hour was through water and mud knee 
deep, apparently where that channel the Chambeshi (second most 
northerly) which passes Kasoma’s and then loses itself. startled some 
black lechwe that point, but the grass was too long for follow 
them. Mweshe and some his headmen came Kalimankonde’s 
see (Kalimankonde himself had preceded and during 
the conversation learnt that Kasomo, Kalimankonde, Milambo, and 
Mweshe are closely related Mwimbi, Nsamba, and the other chiefs 
the southern group, but the people would not give any details 
the split between the two sections. returned Milambo’s three 
This intervening land flooded the rainy season and small 
canoes can then pass. 

Off o’clock Monday—it seems almost impossible start 
earlier when canoeing—and first went the same route that 
which had come, but after hour and half went different 
channel circular direction for two hours, and then south-west and 
south, through broad channels and open water with little sedge and 
papyrus Piana-Walya’s island, which reached 2.30. 

talked hard all evening with Kalimankonde and the local head- 
men about the boundary, but met with much opposition that could 
not finish—and the mosquitoes necessitated our leaving the matter over 
till the morrow, that had stay all Tuesday. The 
took the whole morning, and was only finally settled lunch- 
time. 

Wednesday proceeded the Yamba river and Mulondwani 
channel deep, swift-flowing stream taking off the main water the 
Chambeshi and Lulingila) Matongo, passing Tulo good way off the 
south. skirted round Matongo and Nsumpa, and reached Nsamba’s 
Nsalushi 3.15. Nsamba has now large village about one 
hundred huts, well kept and clean, and nicely shaded mitowa trees. 
far and away the best village among the Wa-Unga, but about the 
for mosquitoes—which probably due its size. Talking with 
Nsamba, Kashioka, Mushilichula and others kept busy all the after- 
noon. 

6.45 the next day set off for the steel boats awaiting the 
main (south) channel the Chambeshi and Lulingila, C.’s canoes 
going the west channel, and mine the Yamanga. And after two 
hours’ walk embarked—and parted, going north Chisale, and 
up-stream Chaya, which reached sunset find stiff breeze 
blowing and the waves fairly high, some breaking over the boat. Two 
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more days brought back the boathouse, having covered about 113 
miles the boat, and 167 canoes. 

The inhabitants both Lunga and the islands further south are 
almost all Wa-Unga, though there are some Wa-Wisa from the 
neighbouring country who have married Wa-Unga wives, and 
Mwango’s there are about dozen who have settled down there. 
For the most part their physique poor, though this means 
universal. many cases they are indistinguishable from the ordinary 
Wisa type, but others are more distinct, and represent distinctly low 
type, with very flat noses and exceptionally thick lips. Their clothing 
consisted formerly, almost invariably, the skin the black lechwe, 
the men occasionally wearing serval and civet skins, and more rare 
those Felis caracal and Felis kaffra, but never otter, although girdle 
otter-skin twisted means uncommon but latterly traders have 
opened stores throughout the country for trading otter-skins, which 
several thousands are exported annually, and this way most the 
natives are now wearing cloths. They also make considerable amount 
hawking dried fish about the country among the Awemba and 
Wa-Wisa, and thus obtain money wherewith buy cloths. The skins 
the black lechwe are beautifully dressed and soft kid, besides 
being very finely ornamented the back with elaborated designs 
poker-work. They obtain them mostly with string snares, though some 
with bows and arrows, the handling which they are very expert. 
reckon that the people Nsalushi alone kill about 3000 lechwe 
year. (The extraordinary numbers lechwe have seen 
believed; times one sees line miles long, and even when 
they are head daylight can seen, close they stand. Being 
only two four deep, one can often see several thousands without 
moving, and the course day impossible estimate what 
number one sees.) 

The head-dress the Wa-Unga used varied, though now 
cut simpler fashion like that the Wa-Wisa. The commonest form 
was formerly dense bunch long hair behind. The hair was worn long, 
and aften closely threaded with beads, both head and beard. Among 
the women two beads are often suspended from string entered through 
the nose and passing out through the nostrils, one string two beads 
from each nostril. These beads hang just above the mouth. The hair 
was generally profusely anointed with castor-oil, and kind red 
ochre, the latter being caked large quantities. The odour the 
vicinity these people is, can readily imagined, very offensive 
and generally mixed with the smell half-cured fish and sour 
kasava flour drying the sun, census work under hot sun not 
sinecure. 

They have fewer tattoo marks than most the neighbouring 
tribes, the face being generally free, but sometimes two lines dots 
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from the eye the ear, and occasionally short line two parallel 
lines halfway the forehead from the top the nose. The tribal 
tattoo is, however, body one, and follows 

Some the people, however, have tattoo marks 
all. The upper incisors are very much filed and 
present this appearance 

The language differs but 
little from Chiwisa, but all 
the vowel sounds are 
for instance, the exclamation 

Generally, the Chiwisa changes Chiunga 
from the sound farther” the sound 

becomes more drawn out, and sometimes 
changes from the sound fate” the sound 

generally becomes that is, the sound fate” instead 
the sound feet,” e.g. mwizi, (Wisa), but mwezi (Unga). 

remains the same, the sound, but rather more drawn out. 

The sound prevalent, Wisa, instead the harder 
Wemba, e.g. chiponje noose not chiponge. 

The also retained instead the ku-iza, not ku-isa. 

The accent Chi-Unga either falls the last syllable but two 
Chiwisa (not the last but one Chiwemba and most Bantu 
languages), but sometimes each syllable equally, which gives great 
monotony the language spoken. 

For instance, Chiwemba: nachitile (accent only). 
nachitile (chief accent chi, lesser accent ti). Chi-Unga: chi 
(each syllable accented equally), only Chi-Unga the “na” more 
like the English nor.” 

The villages are almost all alike, some five one hundred huts, none 
which have any verandah. They are raised well off the ground, and 
strengthened the base, built reeds 
stalks and mud, the shape being— 

Sometimes they have hollowed floor below 
ground-level, though whether this accidental 
intentional not know. 

They are closely grouped, often nearly touch- 
ing, fact, that often difficult pass 
between them, and are the midst the banana 
and mitowa trees. The villages are all infested 
with the jigger (Pulex penetrans), and swarm 
with mosquitoes. fact, about the only local plague that they have 
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not got the tsetse. When new village built among the raised 
mounds (puta) kasava, and before the bananas and mitowa have 
grown up, looks very bare and scorched, but the old villages are 
overgrown that the shade is, anything, too dense. 

Marriage among this tribe appears much less formality 
than among the neighbouring tribes; being unnecessary, 
and very often the parents know nothing the marriage. the old 
days, before they came under the Government, marriage capture was 
common, the abduction being done canoes. fact, the lake tribes 
seemed continually raiding each other, and among fellow-tribes- 
men too, capturing sheep, goats, and women. Often raids would 
made Wa-Wisa villages the banks the rivers; the raiders, 
waiting till the the village were out, would approach their 
canoes and catch all the women they could. the rule Europeans, 
with European law, gets firmer hold, this marriage capture will 
presumably give way entirely the common method marriage 
barter. The local value woman one sheep (market value about 
3s.). the case “nafumo” who was killed, compensation was 
fixed one canoe, one sheep, and string 

Human life held cheap, and the Wa-Unga are very much more 
given homicide than any other local tribes. They consider murder 
very casual affair. 

Their dead are generally buried the deeper channels the 
papyrus, and not the ground. (Some the Wa-Wisa also bury their 
dead the water, and the Nkandochiti (Kopa), head that tribe 
left the papyrus for year after his death before interment, but 
Mwimbi, the chieftainess the Wa-Unga Matongo island, was buried 
land near Kasoma’s Lunga.) 

Their religion appears very similar that other neighbour- 
ing tribes, and consists vague belief Creator (but not much 
more than Creator pure and simple), and worship family spirits, 
which have the usual little spirit huts. They also believe witchcraft 
(waloshi, etc.) like the Awemba and Wa-Wisa. They are great hemp 
smokers, but make beer, though they drink the palm spirit abstracted 
from the palm, similarly the Wa-Wisa, only they have 
fewer the palms, drink less it. They obtain kind salt for 
cooking purposes from burnt papyrus. 

The fauna the country is, from natural causes, less varied than 
that the surrounding land. The hippopotamus found, but 
not numerous, frequenting more the open water and main rivers which 
lie Wisa and not Unga country. However, there are some the 
large channels. The black lechwe has already been referred to, and 
the only other buck the sitatunga, which more less everywhere 
apparently more common Lunga than further south, but hard 
find. smaller mammals the otter, serval, civet, giant swamp rat, 
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giant mongoose, rodent mole (georychus), ordinary rat, mouse, and vole 
are the commonest. Lions and leopards not penetrate into the 
swamps, but occasionally cheetah does the dry season. 

The method hunting the otter follows: The chief otter 
hunting season from January May (the season full flood), when 
the open plains are deep water. These plains are always under 
water, but other seasons too shallow for canoes travel over them. 
Two men canoe paddle till they see otter’s head appear 
above the water. They then chase the canoe, and follow 
long keeps under water. soon its head appears one the 
men (who kneeling the canoe) stabs with short stabbing spear 
(about feet long) and jerks into the canoe, where despatched 
with blow from heavy piece wood. 

Bird life one the most notable features. Two kinds geese, 
not more, several duck, few snipe the lechwe 
country, and enormous variety cormorants and other similar birds. 
The greater and the lesser egret are very common. The handsome 
fish eagle also met with, and course the usual kestrel hawks 
and crows are seen near the villages. 

have never heard much rumour any animal that could 
supposed resemble brontosaurus, dinosaur, which has been 
reputed inhabit these swamps. Nor elephants ever into the 
swamps, though all handbooks the country the Bangweule 
are described natural breeding-place for elephants.” 
place could less likely. There shade whatever, which 
elephants like, and also the footing would too insecure, and elephants 
always dread being bogged. The Wa-Unga state, and quite believe 
them, that elephants have ever been visited their country. 

The waters are very rich fish, and the following list will give 
some idea the variety. not, course, complete, but represents 
all that have far heard of. The scientific names, when given, are 
based information supplied Mr. Boulenger, F.R.s., who has 
classified the collections sent the Natural History Museum. 


No. Native name. Scientific name. 

Gnathonemus macrolepidotus 
Luchesu Gnathonemus monteiri 
Mchene Hydrocyon lineatus 
Lumanse Alestes macrophthalmus 
Lusaku Alestes imberi 
Alestes grandisquamis 
Eutropius niloticus 
Chikamalunshi Distichodus maculatus 
Pumbu Labeo altivelis 

Busonga Barbus banguelensis 

Muta Clarias mellandi 

Clarias mossambicus 

Mulenfi Clarias fouloni 
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Native name. Scientific name, 


Lupata Schilbe mystus 

Mafusa Chrysichthye mabusi 

Bowa Auchenoglanis occidentalis 
Nkomo Anabas multispinis 

Nsuku Paratilapia robusta 

Nsangula Pelmatochromis lateralis 
Mutuba (nkamba) Tilapia natalensis 

Lupende Tilapia melanopleura 

Chikandwa Tilapia sparmanni 

Ntuku Tilapia fouloni 

Mastacembelus signatus 


Wushimba 
Chinyimba 


Polwe 

Muwantansa 

Mbuwu 

Kampofwe 

Ntongo 

Chintowa 

Mupiakwilanda 


Mushipa 


the case with every tribe, they have their special seasons for 
special occupations. January, February, and March they hunt the 
otter, the floods bring this animal nearer their villages then. This 
also the season when they kill most lechwe, though the slaughter 
lechwe continues all the year. July, August, and September the 
men devote themselves almost entirely fishing; September and 
October being the months which they hawk their fish about, selling 
for money the Awemba and Wa-Wisa, and for hoes the Walala. 
The main part their hoeing done November and December, and 
again March and April, though, course, the women weed and tend 
the gardens between. Not being grain-eaters, they have reaping 
season, the kasava being dug required. (On Lunga the people 
grow little male (millet), which reaped May and June.) 

Till recently Wa-Unga came the Boma” seek work, but 
now two three hundred come voluntarily each year for month’s 
work, though they are very poor workers. The remainder pay their 
taxes with the money earned selling fish and otter-skins, and the 
local price for otter-skin now two shillings, and native occasion- 
ally catches two day, very easy for them pay the three- 
shilling tax. The fish they hawk done pound loads 
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(dry), and they sell load for shilling, finding very ready market 
everywhere. other tribe the country with which acquainted 
has such natural aptitude for trading. 

The above notes will, hope, give some idea this small tribe 
(of some 7500 8000 souls) living among the dreary swamps 
Bangweulu, who have for long lived without interference from the 
outside world, safe their swamps from the incursions more warlike 
tribes, and having desire see the country beyond their borders, 
but now visited Government officials, traders, and sportsmen; and 
taking advantage the peace that the land travel among other 
tribes, selling their fish, etc. new era has dawned for them, and they 
will probably soon lose the tribal characteristics which they now have 
and which are, indeed, fast disappearing already. 


THE CARRUTHERS-MILLER EXPEDITION CENTRAL ASIA. 


following communication, dated Kulja, August 1911, has been 
received from Mr. Douglas Carruthers. 

With our arrival here week ago, have brought conclusion 
our programme work these regions, and are now returning direct 
England way Kashgar and India. The last eight months have 
been given extended journeys Dzungaria and the region 
January left Kulja and followed the northern high-road 
Urumchi and Guchen, excessive cold and deep snow rendering the 
country most inhospitable. From Guchen eastwards made special 
study the Bar-Kul and Karlik-tagh ranges—the eastern extension 
the main Tian-shan. This comprised the area altogether the east 
Dr. Merzbacher’s last expedition. With lateral expeditions into the 
northern deserts, and complete circumvention these ranges, have 
formed fairly complete account the orography and natural history 
these interesting regions the edge the Gobi, where apparently 
the Altai and the Tian-shan mountain systems are separated but 
narrow gap, and where the distinctive flora and fauna the two 
overlap. 

Arriving Hami Khumul the first days spring, the 
earliest possible date for exploration the highlands, started 
thorough survey the Karlik-tagh. This beautiful group snow- 
capped mountains, situated the threshold the Great Gobi, forms 
the extreme end the Tian-shan range. the snowfields and 
glaciers linger remarkable nearness and amazing contrast the 
deserts that surround them. Khumul, from its peculiar position 
the frontiers the Buddhist and Mohammedan worlds, and being 
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Mussalman kingdom ruled over hereditary Wang Prince, under 
the suzerainty China, found much interest study. The 
Prince, who received hospitably, gave freedom travel over his 
country, and supplied liberally with men, horses, and food. 

The Karlik-tagh proved most interesting range, and presented 
great variety scenery. The whole region was occupied small 
hamlets Khumuliks Chantos Turki stock, serfs the Prince. 
nomads, Mongol, Kalmuk, Kasak, were permitted there. 

mid-April arrived Bar-Kul, having made circumference 
the range and completed plane-table map the region which com- 
prises its villages, population, forested region, pasturages, glaciation, and 
the altitudes hypsometer and clinometer all the peaks. Besides 
this, collection the fauna was made, which goes show the con- 
nection which this region has with the Altai from zoological point 
view. The considerable forests larch also suggests 
Altai flora mingling with that the Tian-shan. 

Turning west passed again Guchen, and after visit the 
Bogdo-ola mountains, struck north from Manas across Dzungaria 
the Barlik region, and thence way the Ala-tan back Kulja. 
The latter half the journey was given elucidating some the 
problems the natural history Dzungaria, which forms neutral 
zone between Siberia and Mongolia—between Eastern and Western Asia. 
Mr. Miller procured very complete collection the large game. The 
results our work since leaving Siberia May, 1910, may tabulated 
follows 

map the unexplored regions the upper Yenisei scale 
500,000. 

map the Western Tannu-ola and Kunderlun mountains 
scale 

map the Bar-Kul and Karlik-tagh region scale 300,000. 

botanical collection Mr. Price. 

systematic account the distribution and habits the large 
game the regions visited, Mr. Miller. collection four 
hundred birds and mammals. 

Carruthers returning India, and will probably give paper 
the results the expedition meeting March. 


SOME RECENT CENSUS RETURNS. 


preliminary reports the census April 1911, England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland show the following general results, compared with those 
1901 
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Total population, (-) 
1901. | 1911. 1901. 1911 
England 30,807,310 34,043,076 


Broadly, then, though the aggregate increase during the last decade England 
greater than that during the preceding decade, the increase per cent. has fallen 
both here and Scotland only Wales has risen, but matter fact, 
great growth South Wales has overbalanced loss elsewhere. But the decrease 
per cent. Ireland very much smaller than has ever been since the drain 
upon the population the island set after the census 1841. 

The accompanying map the United Kingdom shows simple form those 
areas which (a) increase and (b) decrease total population has taken place 
over term twenty also shows certain areas which 
the population may described state unstable movement, because 
either (c) increased but has decreased (d) decreased 
1891-1901, but has increased 1901-1911. 

England and Wales.—During the period 1891-1901 ten counties showed 
decrease per cent. population. These counties are principally agricultural, 
But decrease was found the case fifteen counties all, and 
1881-1891 the case thirteen, whereas although Radnorshire, 
which returned decrease previously, now returned abnormal increase owing 
the temporary employment workmen the construction the Birmingham 
waterworks, the number fell ten, and the average percentage also fell. This 
suggested some tendency return state equilibrium between urban and 
rural The accompanying map shows that addition the ten 
counties indicated returning decrease 1891-1901 (which were Oxfordshire, 
Rutland, Huntingdonshire, Cornwall, Herefordshire, Pembroke, Cardigan, Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, and Westmorland), the following administrative portions 
the ancient counties did so: West Suffolk, Cambridge (as distinct from the Isle 
Ely), and the Parts Kesteven (Lincolnshire). Now, 1901-1911 all these 
divisions England except West Suffolk and Westmorland have returned in- 
creases population, that this bears out the theory the return equilibrium 
above mentioned, which further strengthened the fact that the County 
London returns decreased population for the first time since its creation, and 
these noteworthy figures— 


Increase per cent. 
Total, Total, 1911. 
1891-1901. 
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Nevertheless there are cases counties mainly rural character now show- 
ing decrease population which previously did not—Cumberland and Car- 
narvon, besides Radnor, where have seen that abnormal condition existed 
1901 and Wales, Cardigan, Montgomery, and Merioneth continue return 
decrease. may stated that there are still three geographical centres 
rural decrease unstable movement—the north-western, the East Anglian, 
and the Welsh. 


Areas where increase of popu- 
lation has taken place in the 
periods 1691-1901 & 1901-191... 


Areas where decrease has taken 
place in both periods 


Decrease 1891-1901, but increase 


Increase 1891-1901, but decrease 


The areas shown are mostly counties 
or groups of counties; in England the 
shaded areas include the administrative 
counties of London, Cambridge, West 
Suffolk, and the Parts of Kesteven. 


Nat. scale 1.000.000. or Linch» 126 Stat. Miles. 
290 ° 20 80 i100 


the list counties returning increases per cent. the first half-dozen are 
Middlesex Monmouth Glamorgan Surrey (29°4), Essex (24°6), 
and Hertfordshire the home counties and two the populous 
area South Wales (ignoring usual the political boundary). The report 
points out, however, that the home counties only Surrey and Hertfordshire 
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have increased their rates increase. Greater London seems extend- 
ing more rapidly northward than southward—Hertfordshire showed 
increase per cent. 1891-1901, and now 20°5; Kent one 
1891-1901, but now only the mining and industrial regions, the South 
Welsh has increased its rate have seen, and may added that the adjacent 
county Carmarthen increased 18°5 per cent., against only 3°6 1891-1901. 
Nottinghamshire the rate fairly steady, moving slightly Northumber- 
land and Durham, Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding Yorkshire 
markedly down. the agricultural shires rates increase for 
1901-1911 compare favourably nearly all cases with those recorded the 
earlier period.” These are notable instances— 


1901-1911, 
| 
Bedfordshire 
Buckinghamshire 


There are ninety-eight urban each with population exceeding 
50,000—22 more than 1901. Fifteen now exceed 200,000, and may 
mentioned that the present list these, compared with that for 1901, 
Sheffield takes precedence Leeds, West Ham Bradford, Hull Newcastle, 
Stoke Salford, and Portsmouth Leicester. (These statements are independent 
any intermediate changes the municipal boundaries.) The report draws atten- 
tion the decline the rate growth compared with that 1891-1901. 
The gross increase the ninety-eight towns per cent. compared with 15°3 
per cent. the earlier decade, and only nineteen the rate increase higher. 
lower every one the fifteen greatest towns except Portsmouth 


Increase 
Population, 1911. per cent, 1901-1911. 

525,960 9-2 
Sheffield 454,653 20°6 
West Ham 289,102 30°5 
Newcastle 266,671 8-0 


Leicester 227,242 
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The greatest increase all Southend-on-Sea (62,723 per cent.) 
Ilford, Ealing and Acton, Coventry, Wallasey, and King’s Norton follow. Three 
these are towns the outer ring Southend practically so, and 

Wallasey and King’s Norton are also “ring” towns. The radiation outward 
from London and other great urban centres going on; the same time 
surging over some the towns which were the height their growth 
about 1901. Thus the rate increase has fallen Ilford from 277°6 per cent. 
per cent., East Ham from 193°6 per cent. per cent., Waltham- 
stow from per cent. per cent., Leyton from 56°7 per cent. 
the other hand, the rate has risen Ealing from per cent. 
per cent. Greater London becoming less excentric plan. the 
gross decrease the County London, the report puts the matter geographi- 
The process decentralization, which first affected the inner districts 
London only, has gradually affected much wider area, until 1901-1911 
only nine the twenty-eight Metropolitan boroughs showed increase popu- 
lation. These boroughs, which, will seen, are mainly those furthest removed 
from the centre, are Hampstead, Hackney, Fulham, Hammersmith, Wandsworth, 
Camberwell, Greenwich, Lewisham, and Woolwich.” 

Scotland.—In Scotland the map shows that decrease population has been 
continuous the two last decades group border and south-western counties, 
Argyll, Banff, and northern group. increase has reasserted itself 
Selkirk and Dumfries, Renfrew, Perth, Nairn, and Ross and Cromarty. 
decrease, the other hand, has taken the place increase Inverness, 
Elgin and Forfar, and Bute. The counties the populous Clyde-Forth 
lowland and the eastern horn show increase over the whole period. The 
decrease the northern group has been almost completely unbroken since 1861 
Argyll has been less, and the southern group only little less, steady. 
Here, then, England, are certain well-defined geographical centres decreas- 
ing population. The total increase, saw the outset, has greatly 
slackened, and not find the evidence, England, movement towards 
equilibrium between urban and rural population. fact, the burghal and 
extra-burghal population show almost exactly equal rates increase, and 
per cent. respectively, though pointed out that these groups can scarcely 
said define the urban distinct from the rural population, for some burghs 
Scotland are small that their conditions are practically rural, while some 
communities outside burghs are such size that their conditions are practically 
urban.” 

There not the evidence decentralization the urban population the 
industrial Clyde-Forth area the extent which appears some the 
English centres. But the burghs which return the greatest rate increase are 
mostly those middle size the outer rings surrounding Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. Taking, for example, the burghs which have population more than 
5000 and have returned greater increase than per cent., have these within 
the Glasgow area: Motherwell (40,378), Clydebank increase 79°7 per 
cent.), Rutherglen (24,411), Renfrew (12, 565), Gourock (7442), and Troon (which 
within the influence, not the ring, Glasgow). Musselburgh (15,938 in- 
crease per cent.) within the Edinburgh ring, and only Buckhaven, Cowden- 
beath, and Lochgelly, out the category chosen, belong neither ring, being 
the populous area north the Firth Forth. Glasgow itself (784,455) has 
increased only per cent., and Edinburgh (320,315) 0°9 per cent. The 
principal burghs which record decreases lie outside the Clyde-Forth area—such 
Inverness, Arbroath, Hawick, Montrose, Forfar. 
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salient and satisfactory feature the Irish returns course 

the reduction the decrease. This applies all over the island about equally 
when considered proportionate comparison with the decreases returned the 
various counties the last census; moreover, there strong similarity 
between the areas which the decrease was lightest heaviest the two past 
decades. Thus (in addition the return increase the county Dublin 
both censuses, 1901 and counties Antrim and Down, which now return 
increases, showed only the slightest decreases the previous census, and Wicklow, 
Wexford, Kerry, and Donegal returned among the lightest decreases both 
censuses. Kildare exception returned comparatively heavy decrease 
before, but now returns increase. Again, there through both decades 
clearly marked area heaviest decrease the counties Leitrim, Roscommon, 
Cavan, and Longford, though there are other areas where the parallel does not 
apply. The increase Dublin and Kildare per cent., with population 
476,909, and per cent., with total 66,498 respectively) enough outweigh 
the decrease the other counties Leinster, and give the province net 
increase. Antrim and Down, sharing the city Belfast, return population 
together 783,192, between one-fifth and one-sixth the total population the 
country. 

There fairly general increase the population the towns whose total 
populations exceed 10,000, notably the case Dublin (and especially its 
suburbs Rathmines and Rathgar, and Pembroke), Belfast, and the towns 
the linen district—Portadown, Lisburn, and others. Cork and Limerick are 
almost stationary Cork, Galway, Kingstown, Drogheda, Newry, and Kilkenny 
return decreases, all slight. most notable movements are— 


Per cent. 


all geographical grounds, Ulster and the central-eastern seaboard should 
the first areas show traces any economic betterment Ireland, and the 
census returns bear out this view. 


Bulletin 109 the Department Commerce and Labour, Bureau the Census, 
furnishes the population states and territories according the thirteenth 
census the United States taken April 15, 1910. This returns total for the 
states themselves 91,972,266, and for the non-contiguous territories,” which 
need not further considered here, 1,429,885. The figures for 1900 were 
respectively 75,994,575 and 1,262,055. 

The six most populous states are— 
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The least populous states are all, excepting Vermont and the very small areas 
Delaware and the district Columbia, situated the so-called Mountain 
the west. Nevada returns population only 81,875; Wyoming 
one 145,965; Arizona one 204,354, and Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
Utah range from 300,000 380,000. The most noteworthy changes the rank 
the states according population since 1900 are that California rises from 
twenty-first place twelfth, Oklahoma from thirtieth (if what was the Indian 
territory 1900 included) twenty-third, and Washington from thirty-fourth 
thirtieth, while falls from tenth fifteenth. the only state 
return decrease population (7082 popuiation 2,224,771). 

These figures give some illustration the main facts gathered from the 
two maps accompanying this notice, which that for 1910 adapted from map 
the present census return, while that for 1900 has been compiled exactly 
similar lines. The main points contrast between the two are (1) that whereas 
the decade 1890-1900 very large accretion per cent. (over 50) appeared only 
four western states, 1910 shared the majority them (2) that this 
accretion has grown the west, has very markedly decreased north-central 
and central group states, including Minnesota and Wisconsin, (where 
has disappeared altogether), and Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and some measure south-central group consisting Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia while (3) the east the position has altered 
much less materially. This contrast between the west and the central group 
highly interesting, and would seem suggest that the active opening new 
fields settlement and industry the western states has caused some internal 
migration thither, the part those who had previously settled the central 
states. The highest increase per cent. found Washington (120°4), Oklahoma 
(109°7), and Idaho The lowest (excluding the decrease Iowa) found 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, Kentucky and Tennessee (all states 
which may considered have found their level rural settlement), with 
Indiana and Missouri. The percentage increase, however, has slackened since 
the period 1890-1900 every one the nine divisions into which the states are 
divided the returns, except New England, with its growing urban centres, 
and the and Pacific divisions. 

course the great difference connotation between increase per cent. and 
absolute increase must not forgotten country where the population 
unevenly distributed. The density per square mile ranges 1910 from these 


these 


New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, South Dakota, Colorado, North Dakota 
range ascending scale from 2°7 and Florida, Texes, California, Nebraska, 
and Washington from may added that the whole the states 
divided very roughly into halves following the eastern boundary-line the 
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Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 75,548,641 the total popula- 
tion dwelt east that line 1910, and only 16,423,625 west it. Nevertheless 
the comparatively faint and partial evidence the westward movement 
population appearing the map for replaced strong and general 
evidence that for the past decade. 

(To continued.) 


THE POSITION GEOGRAPHY.* 


devote the first part this address examination the 
purpose and position geography, with special reference its relations with 
other subjects. will not possible entirely avoid controversial matters 
but, some the questions touched are controversial, this only means that 
these questions have certain importance. shall try describe the facts 
the case impartially. 

the second part shall try indicate briefly what the Government, 
represented the great Departments State, doing for geography. 


Part I.—The Position Geography with reference other Subjects. 


secret that the geographical world not unanimous about the 
meaning and object geography. The definitions suggested such writers 
Mr. Chisholm, Prof. Davis, Prof. Herbertson, Mr. Mackinder, Dr. Mill, are 
not agreement. From time time attempt made formulate some 
statement which shall not commit the subscribers anything very definite. But 
differences opinion the subject persist. 

There are, course, great many ways approaching the question. Let 
us, for example, examine the proceedings such representative bodies 
the British Association and the Royal Geographical Society, and such assem- 
blies the International Geographical Congresses, and let see can find 
out what is, fact, the scope the subject dealt with these bodies. 
They are institutions which work the full light day, and they are too large 
dominated for any length time individuals. can find any 
working principle, any common term, amongst these societies, shall have 
gone some way towards arriving solution the problem. 

simple method investigation discuss the character the publica- 
tions these societies and the lectures delivered before them. And feel 
that cannot better than devote most this brief analysis the Royal 
Geographical Society and its admirably edited Journal. Here are safe 
ground. another planet wished know what under- 
stand astronomy could confidently refer him the Monthly Notices 
the Royal Astronomical Society. were curious about the condition 
geology, should give him the volumes the Geological Society. And, 
were rash ask what are the objects the modern mathematician, 
should hand him the papers published the London Mathematical Society. 
The Geographical Journal occupies lower position with reference 
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Geography than the other journals mentioned with reference the sciences 
with which they deal. 

analysing the contributions the Royal Geographical Society im- 
portant start with honest classification. the endeavour impartial 
have chosen the classification which was adopted for the last International 
Geographical Congress, that held Geneva 1908, This Congress was 
divided into fourteen sections. will serve clear the ground deal first 
with sections 12, 13, and 14; these are the Teaching Geography, Historical 
Geography (which was mainly concerned with the history travel and explora- 
tion and Rules and Nomenclature). For the purpose discovering what geo- 
graphy these three sections will not any assistance, subject has 
its educational side, its history, and its rules and nomenclature. The subject 


proper was, therefore, divided into eleven sections. The eleven sections are the 
following 


Mathematical and Cartographical Geography. 

General Physical Geography. 

Vulcanology and Seismology. 

Glaciers. 

Hydrography (Potamography and Limnology). 
Oceanography. 
Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism. 
Biological Geography. 
Anthropology and Ethnography. 

10. Economic and Social Geography. 

11. Explorations, 


Before applying this classification the work the Geographical Society, 
wish call attention the extremely frank way which vulcanology, 
seismology, meteorology, climatology, terrestrial magnetism, anthropology, and 
ethnography are included geography. The list, fact, covers ground 
occupied several sections the British Association. 

have investigated the work the Geographical Society for the five com- 
plete years 1906 1910. The original contributions the Geographical 
Journal have been examined for that period, omitting from consideration con- 
tributions the subjects teaching, the history exploration, and rules and 
nomenclature. 

There are altogether 296 original papers which come under one another 
the eleven headings given above. these papers, 171, per cent., deal 
with Explorations and Travels. There great drop the next largest section, 
General Physical Geography, which accounts for thirty papers, about per 


cent, Adhering the order the Geneva Congress, the complete list 
follows 


Original Contributions the Proceedings the Royal Geographical Society during 
the five years 1906 1910. 
Subject 
Vulcanology and Seismology 
Glaciers 
Hydrography (Potamography ‘and Limnology) 
Meteorology and Climatology Terrestrial 


Percentage 
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Subject Percentage 


The main conclusion obvious enough. For the geographical 
society the world, geography still mainly affair explorations and 
this item add cartography account for per cent. the 
activities the Society. 

There another important deduction which natural and unforced: the 
papers vulcanology and seismology and glaciers could have been read with 
perfect appropriateness before the Geological Society those meteorology and 
climatology before the Meteorological and those anthropology and 
ethnography before the Anthropological Society. make quite sure this 
point will cite few titles the papers read: great Tarawera Volcanic 


History Western Europe,” Prof. Bonney; Features the 


Pleistocene Ice-Age,” Prof. Penck; Rainfall British Africa,” 
Williams Geographical Distribution Rainfall the British Isles,” 
Dr. Mill; Conditions affecting Population the East 
Fergusson. 

This little list typical subjects indicates clearly that there lerge group 
contributions which would have found appropriate home the journals 
the Geological, Meteorological, and Anthropological Societies there possible 
corollary that, since men who make life study these subjects are best capable 
dealing with them, the authors the above type paper who submit their 
work the Geographical Society, doing appeal rather the public 
large than men their own special sciences. 

may, therefore, sum the results this brief investigation into the 
work the Royal Geographical Society saying that per cent. con- 
cerned with exploration and mapping, and that some the remainder could 
dealt with appropriately the learned societies concerned, but that the Geo- 
graphical Society serves popularizing medium. also serves useful 
purpose common meeting-ground for vulcanologists, seismologists, oceano- 
graphers, meteorologists, climatologists, anthropologists, and ethnographers. 

Another line investigation may profitably pursued. Who are, 
common consent, the leading geographers the world doubt the explorers 
come first popular estimation, such men (omitting British names) Peary, 
Charcot, and Sven Hedin. Then after this type would come the men learning 
who stand out any International Congress. These men stand out because 
they have, their own exertions, increased the sum human knowledge. 
Omitting for the moment the consideration exploration and mapping, find 
that international congress large number the most celebrated geo- 
graphers are eminent geologists. such gathering can also pick out 
those who have advanced the sciences meteorology anthropology. Now 
let suppose the position reversed. Let the functions geology supposed 

somewhat dispute and those geography perfectly definite, and further 
let suppose that international meeting geologists large proportion 
the men real distinction were geographers. may this way get 
idea what geography looks like from the outside. 
think that this point may explain, preliminary way, the work 
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the geographical societies, after the fashion the ‘Child’s Guide 

Question What geography 

There generally accepted definition geography. 

Can not form some idea the scope the subject con- 
sidering the work the Royal Geographical Society 

Answer: Yes; per cent. this work deals with explorations, surveys, 
and mapping, and the rest considerable portion consists matter which 
could discussed appropriately before the Geological, Meteorological, and 
Anthropological Societies. 

Question: What, then, leaving maps out consideration, are the useful 
functions geographical society 

Answer: geographical society serves popularize the work men who 
labour certain fields science, and such society forms very convenient 
meeting-ground for them. 

Answer: The term sometimes applied explorers; some- 
times men who compile books derived mainly from the labours surveyors, 
geodesists, geologists, climatologists, ethnographers, and others; sometimes 
those who compile distributional maps. 

Question: Can geographer who has not made special study one 
more such subjects geodesy, surveying, cartography, geology, climatology, 
ethnography, hope advance human knowledge 

can much popularize these subjects, but cannot hope 
original work. 

Another way attempting ascertain the meaning and object geography 
study the character the instruction given the universities, and 
may suppose that this can fairly judged the contents standard text- 
books. Let take, for example, the ‘Traité Géographie Physique’ 
Martonne, formerly Professor Geography the University Lyons, 
now Professor the Sorbonne. The work question was published 1909, 
and divided into four main sections—Climate, Hydrography, Terrestrial 
Relief, and Biogeography. 

The first sentence the book What Twenty-four pages 
are devoted discussing this question, which the writer, with all his skill and 
learning, finds difficult answer definitely and convincingly. One receives 
the impression the dexterous handling difficult question, and 
generally defensive attitude. this book geography said depend 
three principles—the principle extension, the principle co-ordination, and 
the principle illustration the meaning the principle 
extension, are that botanist who studies the organs plant, its 
conditions life, its position classification, not doing geographical work but 
believe that have here reached critical point. The claim is, that when 
the prosecution botanical study, map used show the distribution 
plant, the use such map converts the study into branch geography. 
Well, question definition and convention, which cannot, imagine, 
settled except the general agreement all the sciences. have make 
our minds whether man who constructs distributional map doing 
One thing, suppose, not doubtful,—when the map made 
will better interpreted botanist than person ignorant botany. 
the same way the discussion ordinary geological map best undetaken 
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geologist, and on. would appear that geography, the sense 
mentioned, not much subject method research. 

will convenient here say few words about the relations between 
societies and schools geography and those two important subjects geodesy 
and geology. Curiously enough, there not, and has never been, the 
United Kingdom society body specially charged with the study 
geodesy. Geodesy, fact, has regular home these islands. But the 
Royal Geographical Society has done good deal the past few years 
stimulate interest the subject, thereby fulfilling what believe one 
the Society’s most useful functions—that popularization. 

If, however, authoritative opinion were required any geodetic question, 
where could obtained? Well, suppose there doubt that the head- 
quarters this branch learning the International Geodetic Association, but 
the scientific work itself being largely carried out the Geodetic Institute 
Potsdam, the Survey India, the Geodetic Section the Service 
Géographique, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and similar 
Geodesy, especially its later developments, definitely scientific subject 
which demands much study and application. but slightly touched upon 
the schools geography. Perhaps may here point out that geodesy 
means mainly concerned with the shape the spheroid. The chief 
problems are now those isostasy and local attraction generally, the real shape 
the sea-surface, the continuity the crust the Earth and changes 
density therein. 

The position which geography finds itself with regard geology can 
clearly seen reference made the new edition the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ the eleventh volume this work are two important articles— 
the article find description geomorphology that 
part geography which deals with terrestrial relief, and remark made that 
still differs the extent which the geographer’s work should 
overlap that the this article, however, most the authorities 
quoted are geologists, and the author remarks that geographers who have 
hitherto given most attention the forms the land have been trained 

Turning the article find important section 
Geology,” which described dealing with the investigation 
origin and history the present topographical features the land.” 
Now, this the exact field claimed for geomorphology. has been observed 
others, notably Prof. Martonne, that the interpretation topographic 
forms has been most successfully undertaken geologists, and gives 
instance this the good work done the United States Geological Survey. 

not know whether any geographer untrained geologist has con- 
tributed anything value geomorphology. 

Another test which may applied the following: Let imagine geo- 
graphy non-existent, and note what the effect would be. Suppose there 
were such things Government geographical services, schools 
geography the Universities, geographical societies. The first and most 
obvious result would that most, not all, our apparatus exploration 
and mapping would have disappeared. But are all agreement 
the necessity this branch human effort, let restore this existence 
and examine the effect the disappearance the rest. 

far concerns geodesy, should still possess the International Geodetic 
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Association, the Geodetic Institute Potsdam, and the United States Geodetic 
Survey, and similar bodies, But should have lost the means popularizing 
geodesy the proceedings geographical and, there would 
now geographical text-books, elementary geodesy would not find itself 
between the same covers climatology and geomorphology. 

regards geomorphology, physiographical geology, not very much 
difference would noted. The geologists would still pursue this important 
subject; but here, again, their writings would perhaps appeal more expert 
and less popular audience—alihough not forgotten that many 
admirable introductions the subject have been written geologists. 

Much the same might said about meteorology and climatology. There 
would text-books devoted these studies, but there might diminution 
popular interest. 

Such names phytogeography would disappear, but the study botany 
(if permit the use distributional maps) would not affected. The loss 
knowledge would mainly that getting certain extent out touch 
with the public. constitutions the various learned bodies would remain 
the same and would their functions. The constitution the Royal Society, 
which has never recognized geography subject, would totally unaffected. 

thus study the relations between geography and other subjects are 
almost bound arrive the conclusion that geography not unit science 
the sense which geology, astronomy, chemistry are units. inquire 
into the current teaching geography, and examine modern text-books, find 
that most the matter derived directly from the workers other fields 
study. And inquire into the products geographical societies, becomes 
evident that one the most functions fulfilled these useful bodies 
popularize the work geologists, climatologists, and others, 
and provide common for them. geography had been 
able include geology and other sciences which deal with Earth-knowledge, 
would then, indeed, have been master science. But things have worked out 
differently. 

shall very probably told that, laying some stress the above- 
mentioned aspects the subject, have forgotten that the main purpose 
geography the study the Earth, the home man, the study man 
affected his environment, and that, however necessary may begin 
with foundation geodesy, geology, and climatology, must have our 
main structure the investigation the effect place conditions the races 
man, human history and human industry, economies, and politics. 

obviously and abundantly true that student history, economics, 
politics can disregard the effect geographical environment. But not, 
fact, disregarded writers these subjects. The is, large 
extent, whether should annex these portions their studies, group them and 
label them Our right this will depend the value our 
own original investigations. have the right use the results obtained 
others, provided that add something valuable our own. 

Before this human aspect geography—or, for that matter, any other 
aspect the subject—is recognized the world science independent, 
indispensable, and definite branch knowledge, must prove its independence 
and value original, definite, and, possible, quantitative research, 
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and the Government Departments. 


Whatever definition geography accepted, are all agreement that 
the map the essential foundation the subject. propose now indicate 
very briefly how the British Government, represented the great depart- 
ments State, is, this respect, assisting the cause geography. The 
departments which are interested maps and surveys are the following :—The 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Colonial Office, the India Office, the Board 
Agriculture, and the Foreign Office. 

The immense services rendered, not only this country, but the whole 
world, the Hydrographic Department the Admiralty, are known all. 
But would somewhat rash soldier talk about surveys, 

First, should remarked that the British Government whole has for 
many years shown its interest geography, and has recognized the good work 
done the Royal Geographical Society contributing annual sum £500 
towards the funds the Society. Next should noted that from time 
time British Governments have contributed large sums money towards Arctic 
and exploration. The most recent examples this very practical 
form encouragement will remembered all; mean the Government 
expenditure Scott’s first Antarctic Expedition, and the handsome sum 
tributed towards the cost Shackleton’s great journey. 

Turning now the War the first matter which would call atten- 

tion that nearly all the accurate topographical surveys the Empire have been 
started soldiers. This applies the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, Tropical Africa, and last, but greatest all, India, accounts 
the struggles soldiers the end the eighteenth century obtain sanc- 
tion for what now known the Ordnance Survey form very interesting read- 
ing. fact, all over the world was military requirements which produced 
the topographical map and still the War Offices the world which control 
the execution almost all geographically important surveys. During the last 
few years the largest block work undertaken the War Office has been the 
accurate survey the Orange Free State, which has area about 52,000 
square miles—nearly the size England—and adjacent reconnaissance survey 
the Cape Good Hope covering area 100,000 square miles. There has 
been some inevitable delay (due causes which need not gone into now) 
the publication the sheets this survey, but the work being pushed 
on. The survey the Orange Free State fully comparable with the admir- 
able surveys carried out the French Service Géographique Armée 
Algeria and Tunis. Some work has also been done the Transvaal. Other 
surveys carried out recent years under the direct control the War Office 
are those Mauritius, St. Helena, portion Sierra Leone, Malta, and Hong 
Kong. The most notable work which now being carried out the Self- 
Governing Dominions the Militia Department Survey Canada with which 
excellent progress has been made. 

The total area the Crown and protectorates, under the rule 
the Colonial amounts about 2,000,000 square miles. British African 
Protectorates form large portion this total, and will indicate briefly what 
being done survey these tropical protectorates. From the geographical 
point view, the brightest regions are Africa, Uganda, and Southern 
Nigeria. East Africa topographical surveys the highlands and coast belt 
are being pushed military parties part the local survey department, 
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The area exact work done amounts now some 30,000 square miles. 
Uganda military party has recently completed large block country, and 
this protectorate thoroughly reliable maps 32,000 square miles are now 
available. Southern Nigeria completely reorganized survey department 
tackling thoroughly systematic fashion the difficult task mapping 
forest-clad country. shall shortly see the results. 

For the information those who have not travelled Tropical Africa 
should remarked that surveying such countries attended every sort 
difficulty and discomfort, and too often illness and serious discouragement. 
one thing sit comfortable office and plan scheme survey, 
and quite another thing carry out the spot. convinced, 
give enough honour and credit those who actually get the work done such 
trying circumstances. Honest accurate survey work the tropics puts much 
greater strain man than exploratory sketching. what the con- 
ditions are, imagine that you are make half-inch survey the south 
England; cover the whole country with dense forest put mangrove swamps 
all the estuaries raise the temperature that hot-house; introduce all 
manner insects; fill the country with malaria, yellow fever, blackwater fever, 
and sleeping sickness let some your staff sick; then have fight with the 
local treasury some necessary payment, and cheerful you can. 
That one side the medal. the other side there the abiding interest 
which the surveyor feels the country, the natives, and the work; the sense 
duty and the satisfaction opening and mapping for the first time 
portion this world’s surface. 

There time mention other surveys Africa, and will pass 
very interesting part the world, the Federated Malay States. this pros- 
perous country much excellent geographical work being done the combined 
survey department which was established under Surveyor-General the year 
The department good hands, and the commencement regular 
topographical series being undertaken. 

wish were possible prophesy smooth things about Ceylon. From our 
special point view the situation leaves much desired. There not yet 
published single topographical map, and the topographical surveys are pro- 
gressing rate which, under favourable conditions, may result the maps 
being completed the year 1970. 

closing this inadequate review the principal surveys which are being 
undertaken the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, should mention that the 
co-ordinating factor the Colonial Survey Committee, which every year pub- 
lishes report which presented Parliament. 

The India Office is, course, concerned with that great department the 
Survey India. Empire hasan area about 1,800,000 square miles, 
and as, under the arrangements approved 1908, the standard scale survey 
square inches. Actually this divided into about The Survey 
India has always been famous for its geodetic work and for its frontier surveys 
and methods. Its weak point used its map reproduction. This has been 
greatly improved. But personally feel that if, for most military and popular 
purposes, half-inch map found suitable for England, undoubtedly the 
case, there reason why half-inch map should not also suitable for 
India. mainly question putting more information the published 
map, and engraving and using finer means reproduction. this smaller 
scale were adopted, all the information now presented could shown, and the 
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number the sheets would reduced from 6700 1675, saving 5000 
sheets. difficult avoid the feeling that the Survey India over- 
weighted with the scheme has, however, many merits. 
will impossible carry out unless the department kept full strength. 

The Board Agriculture the department which charged with the adminis- 
tration the Ordnance Survey. The Ordnance Survey spends some £200,000 
year, and for that sum furnishes the inhabitants the United Kingdom 
with what are, without doubt, the finest and most complete series large-scale 
maps which any country possesses. There nothing any important country 
(such France, Germany, Italy, Russia, the United States) compare with 
our complete and uniform series sheets the scale 2500. These sheets 
are sold nominal price, and are effect free gift landowners, agents, 
and all who deal with real property. are also, course, invaluable 
county and borough engineers and surveyors. They really are national asset 
which not half enough appreciated. The whole conception these large-scale 
plans has stood the test time, and greatly the honour former genera- 
tion officers. 

Much might said about the small-scale maps the Ordnance Survey, 
which are now published very convenient form. mentioned below, the 
latest small-scale Ordnance map the new international map the million scale. 
Some sheets this map wiil shortly published. 

The Foreign Office concerned with the surveys the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, which are present mainly explanatory character. The taking 
over the province Lado has recently thrown fresh work the Sudan 
Survey Department. The Foreign Office, which administers Zanzibar, has 
recently given orders for the survey the island Pemba, dependency 
Zanzibar, and this being carried out small military party. 

But the greatest service geography rendered the Foreign Office 
recent years was the encouragement given the project the international 
map the assembly international committee November, 1909, 
Charles, now Lord, Hardinge presided the opening session. There were 
delegates from Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Canada and 
Australia, Italy, Russia, Spain, and the United States, and, known, the 
resolutions which were devised the committee were agreed unanimously. 
After the conclusion the work the committee the Government 
cated the resolutions all countries which had not been represented, and 
nearly all the replies which have been received are favourable. Maps 
exact accordance with the resolutions are, understood, being produced 
France, Hungary, Italy, Spain, the United States, and other countries, and 
far are concerned, the General Staff, the Ordnance Survey, and India. 
These maps will shown the International Geographical Congress which 
meets Rome October next. 

have now come the end this rapid sketch the geographical work 
the official world. work which, though often apparently humdrum 
character, outweighs importance the sum-total all which can undertaken 
private agency But the very legitimate business 
societies criticize and encourage. 

is, fact, not only our manifest duty encourage the systematic mapping 
the world which live, but should all can ensure the perfec- 
tion and suitability for their special purposes the maps themselves. the 
surveying the Earth’s surface and its representation means maps are 
treating matters which are essentially and peculiarly our own. 
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would appear that another great function geography, represented 
geographical societies and congresses, serve popularizing medium for 
such sciences geodesy, geology, climatology, and anthropology, and also 
serve the means bringing together the workers these sciences. may 
told that far this Association concerned the exact study geodesy 
and meteorology dealt with Section geology Section and anthropo- 
logy Section but there is, believe, other section which forms more 
convenient general meeting-ground for all the workers the various divisions 
Earth-knowledge. ourselves have our own special work, work which 
shared others, the great task mapping the world. This task such 
necessary one, and such genuine value many studies, that 
assisting are really furthering the advancement science, which the 
object this great Association. 
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have received the second issued volume the Physical Atlas now being pub- 
lished the Edinburgh Geographical Institute, the fifth sequence the seven 
that this great undertaking, which issued under the special patronage 
the Royal Geographical Society, will comprise, Volume Meteorology, has 
already appeared, and may expect shortly—the sooner the more 
the remaining volumes preparation. The present instalment entitled Atlas 
Zoogeography. Its authors are Dr. Bartholomew, Mr. Eagle Clarke, and 
Mr. Grimshaw. The former responsible for the cartography, and the two 
latter conjointly for the zoological details which the maps are based. 

goes without saying that the cartographical portion the work—every 
map apart from its utility colour scheme delightful the eye—is the 
highest standard the Institute whence emanates, which Dr. Bartholomew 
and his forbears have made famous, Only one misprint, far have 
discovered, has escaped the vigilant eye the “reader,” namely Papride 
Plate xii. Map for which is, however, correctly indexed. Charts are 
given all the families mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians, with 
several their more important genera and species most the fish families, 
and selection the families and genera the Mollusca and Insecta. 
There are thirty-six plates, the majority them containing six maps, that 
there are nearly two hundred the latter all. The distributions—printed 
colours—are confined two three families (or genera) only 
each map, obviate the risk confusion from overcrowding. may 
seem, perhaps, ungrateful and greedy after this liberal benefaction, which over 
seven hundred families, genera, and species are illustrated, express some 
regret that additional chart two could not have been spared for such 
chorologically important groups the earth-worms, freshwater Crustacea, 
Peripatus, and the Arachnida. 

The plates are prefaced excellent and concisely written Introduction 
four parts, the zoological authors. The first deals with the general 
principles distribution and the conditions favouring and limiting dispersal the 
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second enters into historical summary the various schemes which have been 
proposed for dividing the world into zoogeographical regions, which the views 
the leading authorities the subject—Sclater, Wallace, Heilprin, Lydekker— 
are considered, that Wallace being accepted basis for the text the 
present volume, The third part devoted zoological classification explana- 
tory the plates, and the concluding section contains extensive bibliography 
each region, comprising more than thousand titles, while very com- 
prehensive and necessary index, clearly printed, magnum coronat 

The object the Atlas delineate and describe, far the state our 
knowledge permits, the present distribution the higher animals over the 
suriace the Earth, This undertaking (with the exception plate 36) not 
based upon any previous work similar nature, but entirely the result 
original researches into the zoological literature all 
piece collation which the zoologists are respectively the 
keeper and the assistant-keeper the zoological departments the Royal 
trusted have well and thoroughly performed. 
Only universal specialist could check the material which their results are 
based without undertaking again their labours, but may judge the whole 
the groups with which more conversant, the present writer has found these 
distributions very accurately delineated. Africa, the range the gorilla, 
however, seems drawn too far the east; the area also assigned 
Pitta (pl. 12, covers the distribution not only angolensis, which not 
the sole Ethiopian species (p. 28), but others. note the omission the 
Cygnide from New Zealand, where certain indigenous species were, though 
now contemporaneous with the Maoris living the South Island pro- 
bably less than three centuries ago, without any reason which would not apply 
equally the extinct family chorological importance 
—which the authors have included (Pl. xviii. map the Mascarene islands. 

Mr. Eagle Clarke and Mr. Grimshaw cannot, however, held responsible for 
more than the collation the data upon which they have based the distribu- 
tional boundaries which rests the value For the determination 
the species, with their habitats and their classification into genera and families,they 
are dependent—where they are not themselves the authorities—on the specialists 
each group whose works they have consulted. Many zoologists have separated 
closely related species distinct, and dissociated others separate genera, for 
the sole, but very illogical, reason that they are found habitats wide apart 
geographically. The relationships between zoogeographical (as well as, the case 
the botanists, phytographical) regions have thus been and are still obscured. 
One beneficial result the study such individual distributional maps 
have here presented us, will indicate the advisability revising the 
nomenclature not few and re-classifying several the groups. 

Various methods visually setting out the facts distribution have 
been attempted the many writers this subject—such tabular statements, 
printed diagrams (like those Allen and Chalmers Mitchell), and single 
maps with the whole regional fauna crowded into them the confusion the 
student. Never before has Animal Distribution been depicted pictorially 
and impressively the practically individual maps the present 
The enormous cost entailed the production such work Dr, 
Bartholomew’s, doubtless the reason why zoogeographers have had wait 
till now for helpful guide theit work. The enterprise shown the 
Edinburgh Institute, therefore, this undertaking deserves more than ordinary 
gratitude from every zoologist and geographer. 
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Our zoological authors consider that the presence absence the 
Mammalia more fully than any other group suitable for indicating, indepen- 
dently geographical considerations, the features distribution past ages, 
because the amount knowledge possess their fossil remains, and 
the careful manner which they have been classified. must borne 
mind, however, that the present distribution group must studied 
relation the Earth’s history and since the period when that group came 
into existence. the continents and ocean basins have been permanent through- 
out geologic time, then common factor will underlie the distribution of, and the 
same migration routes will have been open to, all animals. there have, the 
other hand, been large terrestrial changes from age age, then each phylum 
has had its own earth cross, and its own vicissitudes wrestle with. Now, 
our knowledge the Mammalia, except for some small primitive forms 
marsupials, dates back only the early Tertiary period. Consequently, the 
land surfaces and ocean basins over which—if different from now—were under- 
taken the migrations the older fauna—birds, reptiles, fishes and invertebrates, 
whose origins all daie back Mesozoic, and many Paleozoic times—and 
how those land masses, which the habitats the ancient fauna the 
existing continents have been determined, became associated with those 
the present period, which the object all zoogeographical investigation, the 
distribution the Mammalia can way help us. 

studying the distributional diagrams this Atlas one forcibly struck 
the great dissimilarity those representing the more ancient phyla from those 
representing the Mammalia; and further, what more clearly presented the 
eye these plates than any previous printed lists schemes” is, how 
transgressive the distributions many the groups, included the Sclater- 
Wallacean regions, are the boundaries those very regions which they are 
considered more less characteristic. the space our disposal 
can refer one two only the—by means that this 
graphic method delineation renders specially prominent. 

The Oriental comprising the peninsula India, tropical China, and 
the Malayan archipelago eastward the Bali-Lombock strait, characterized 
the presence (taking Mr. Wallace’s groups, but neglecting the 
which there are three peculiar families) three families birds, three 
reptiles, and three freshwater fishes, but with family the Insecta 
peculiar it. The including all Africa south the Tropic 
Cancer, with the Mascarene islands, demarked the presence (neglecting 
its nine families mammals) six eight (according the classification) 
families birds peculiar it, well four families reptiles and 
Amphibia and three freshwater fishes. constituent members the 
Oriental Region two genera butterflies, Mycalesis and Melanitis (Satyride), 
family lizards (Varanide), and one birds are abundant. 
These groups, selected random, have very remarkable distribution beyond 
the region, namely, either through the entire continent Africa (or only south 
line from Cape Verde Cape Guardafui), including Madagascar, the entire 
eastern archipelago with the Western Pacific islands and Australia with (not 
invariably) New Zealand. This distribution which could hardly have come 
about the continents and oceans the globe had always been they are now, 

The zoological authors this volume hold the view that there “strong 
evidence support the theory that all the great continental areas and all the 
chief basins have been for vast period the same general proportion.” How 
long their vast period extended back not indicated them, mainly 
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from the geologists and however, that the final verdict must 
come what valid evidence for the land and water areas existing during 
the geological epochs. They are fortunate having, besides the fauna and flora, 
third string their bow the lithological character even the fossiliferous 
rocks assist them determining the contemporaneity the systems over 
which their investigations extend. Such distinguished geologists Geikie, Suess, 
Seward, Lapparent, and Oldham describe vast continental area which the 
remnants are preserved Australia, India, Arabia, the more central part 
Africa with and the Antarctic islands south South America, 
tract enormous extent occupying area part which has since given place 
southern ocean, while detached masses persist portions more modern 
continents.” 

significant, taking into consideration only the terrestrial and fresh- 
water groups scheduled these maps, find twenty-three families and one 
sub-family birds (ten families mammals are purposely excluded from our 
survey), abundantly occupying and peculiar such fragments still persist 
that once continuous continent late early Mesozoic times, 
Besides these families there are, abundant and peculiar this extended realm, 
least three reptiles, two freshwater fishes, and two Lepidoptera well 
one terrestrial all (dealing only with the groups tabulated the 
Atlas, exclusive marine animals) thirty-one families and one sub-family. This 
wide and.ancient area—of which rough diagram given Fig. showing the 
distribution the genera Melanitis, Mycalesis, and the family Varanide 
examples—which extends much further east than Sclater’s Lemuria, though 
includes it, is, therefore, extremely well-defined region, characterized 
larger number forms peculiar than either the Oriental, Ethiopian, 
Australian separately. Such instance the remarkable discontinuous 
distribution the which the authors draw attention the Intro- 
duction, which two three species occur West Africa, dissociated widely 
from the rest the family, receives the same simple explanation that the 
discontinuous occurrences Parus palustris Western Europe and Southern 
China—that there has been unbroken land surface between the two 
areas. 

Many eminent geologists and paleontologists agree that there sufficient 
evidence for supporting the belief that there existed Mesozoic times, and 
probably persisting beyond the close the Cretaceous, further wide 
bridge, across the Atlantic, the western coast Africa with tropical 
South America, that unbroken land route—doubtless from time time 
submerged and re-elevated many places—would have united the New and the 
Old Worlds far Australasia. 

long series distributional diagrams supplied the maps before 
are equally significant with those above referred to, support such well- 
defined realm lying along the equatorial and sub-tropical regions the globe— 
its southern boundary the Western Hemisphere lying the neighbourhood 
the 40th south latitude, and its northern extending about the same 
northern parallel, probably through extended migration later times after the 
present continents were established. This realm characterized by—again 
confining ourselves the facts supplied this Atlas and excluding the 
mammals—nine families and two sub-families birds, seven reptiles, four 
freshwater fishes, twelve Insecta, and one family terrestrial Mollusca— 
all thirty-three families and two sub-families peculiar it. such 
hypothesis the discontinuous distribution the and Cyclostomatide 
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the West Indies and the Mascarene islands, with Cyclotopsis (one the 
genera the latter) extending from the latter islands into India, and other 
groups living equally far apart, appears become more easily explicable than 
before, when the equatorial Mesozoic land surface overlaid upon their distribu- 
tional The rough diagram, Fig. shows the general outline this 
land-mass the equatorial regions during the Mesozoic, with three four 
these typical distributions roughly outlined upon it. 

Here should like offer suggestion, which hope the publishers may 
see their way consider favourably, that the volume this work 
there may included series maps—four, probably fewer, plates would 
sufficient—illustrating the variations that have followed each other the 
distribution land and water during the more important epochs from the 
the Quaternary, based the latest stratigraphical and 
tological evidence. That the ancient continents, especially those Mesozoic age, 
are the key the distribution animals there can seem 
doubt, and zoogeographers could have the succession these ancient land- 
masses clearly depicted for them the areas inhabited recent animals 
are the present Atlas, many our chorological difficulties would greatly 
simplified the descendants the ancient families could differentiated from 
the nouveaux riches the newer epoch, and many close relatives would find 
themselves re-united instead being dissociated because the belief that they 
could never have had common home since they are now far separated 
geographically. 

the distributional diagrams have been studying not many Will 
the difficult not conclude that the permanent migration, apart 
from seasonal migration species, whether through the air land, has taken 
place above across solid and continuous land-masses. the continents have 
existed permanently they are now, then such narrow strait that 
Lombok has proved almost impassable barrier migration both directions, 
just the stepping-stones which lie between Asia and Australia have 
during all the ages, guide over them single winged other member 
groups, which seem respect dissimilar from those whose disrupted dis- 
tribution other regions various distinguished zoogeographers have postulated 
migration across wide seas. The west appears remain west and the east 
east long the drawbridges are up. The masses tangled vegetation, 
uprooted trees and driftwood, strong winds and tidal currents, masses floating 
ice and migrating birds have undoubtedly been instrumental transporting 
some species from one region another which may have colonized few 
circumscribed areas, but their aid has been infinitesimal 
factor the distribution animal life. 

Many other points interest are suggested study the seven hundred 
distributional schemes this work but those touched upon will indicate how 
valuable and indispensable all zoogeographers will find this work, and re-echo 
the hope the able reviewer volume that the reception this Atlas will 
justify many new editions. 
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LIEUT. RITTER VON OREL’S STEREO-AUTOGRAPH. 
REEVES. 


Geographical Journal for March, 1910 (p. 338), contained short note 
new instrument, constructed Lieut. Ritter von Orel, for plotting maps 
from photographs taken with specially designed camera, and .it was there 
stated that further information would given subsequent number, 
Dr. Karl Peucker, Vienna, has now been good enough furnish full par- 
ticulars this instrument, which most ingenious its design, and renders 
possible plot map from suitable photographs very rapidly and with great 
simplicity fact, the operation almost automatically performed. 

Ritter von Orel the superintendent the photogrammetric 
ment the Military Geographical Institute Vienna, and such has naturally 
had considerable experience photography applied map-making. 
certain extent the stereo-autograph, which the instrument named, resembles 
the stereo-plotter made few years ago the School Military Engineering 
Chatham, and fully described Captain Vivian Thompson, the 
Geographical Journal for May, 1908 although with Lieut. Ritter von Orel’s stereo- 
autograph the results are obtained more automatically and less time than 
with the stereo-plotter. Both instruments are reality further developments 
and elaborations Dr. Pulfrich’s stereo-comparator, and have for their object 
mechanical means determining the co-ordinates points, and plotting these 
rapidly map, instead reading them off from the scales the slides and 
drum the stereo-comparator, and plotting the points afterwards from the 
scale-readings. the case Lieut. Ritter von Orel’s stereo-autograph, draw- 
ing-board placed front Pulfrich stereo-comparator, and upon this 
rest several arms levers, which are connected with the slides the stereo- 
comparator that photographs taken the two ends 
measured base, described Captain Thompson, are adjusted combined 
the stereoscopic microscope, the true position the point automati- 
cally indicated the board. instrument can set any definite 
height above below the horizontal line shown the photographs, that 
fixing succession points having this height, following this line 
altitude along, contours will the same time automatically drawn 
the map. This one the principal advantages Lieut. Ritter von Orel’s 
ingenious invention, and would itself make the instrument most valuable should 
really found practical and accurate working promises be. 
The worst such clever ideas and mechanical arrangements that they fre- 
quently fail when put lengthy practical tests. However, this connection 
may stated that the instrument has been used most successfully the 
Military Geographical Institute Vienna, which Lieut. Ritter von Orel 
attached, and those who know most about the continent are enthusiastic 
its praise, being opinion that marks new era photographic sur- 
veying. Not only can contour-lines drawn stated, but vertical sections 
with contour-lines any required intervals can automatically constructed. 

important feature this method that all points contour-line are, 
theoretically any rate, the same degree accuracy, which, except most 
elaborate work, cannot claimed for contouring carried out ordinary 
methods, which certain points, more less proximity one another, are 
determined, and then the contours are drawn connecting those points 
the same height, and interpolating between them. 
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Whatever may the future photographic surveying, the introduction 
the principle the stereoscope has placed higher level, and more 
favourable position than before; and with Lieut. Ritter von Orel’s stereo- 
autograph, some such instrument, fitted Pulfrich’s stereo-comparator, 
there seems reason, apart from the question expense, why should 
not more extensively used certain regions, and under favourable conditions. 

mountainous countries, and for maps and plans large scales com- 
paratively small areas, photographic surveying rapid and useful method 
filling topographical details, specially with such improved instruments 
those referred to, and has continually proved itself valuable for this purpose 
the past, even with the old intersection methods; but its sphere usefulness 
must always greatly limited and restricted. Naturally can never take the 
place accurate theodolite surveying, and only under certain conditions can 
expected supersede planetabling other ordinary filling-in methods. 
The opinion those this country who have had most with photo- 
graphic surveying, that for ordinary geographical surveying over extensive 
regions, would often impracticable even its improved condition. 
Amongst other reasons for this the large number pairs photographs 
that would necessary cover the whole any extensive region, and the 
fact that many portions this are sure obscured detail the views, 
that after all, make complete survey, almost all parts the country 
have visited, which means that little nothing would gained 
time. understood that the stereo-plotter described Captain Thompson 
being tried present Fiji, and the Survey India for work Kashmir, 
and will interesting learn the results. 

Lieut. Ritter von Orel’s stereo-autograph being constructed the well- 
known mathematical and optical instrument works Carl Zeiss Jena, and, 
complete, costs much from £500 £750. Still, would only necessary 
have one these instruments fitted some central survey office, where 
the plotting work can done from the photographs taken the field the 
surveyors. The camera and other apparatus for work the field would 
comparatively inexpensive. 
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Axel Gavelin och Stockholm: Norstedt och Séner. 1910. 

Pp. 112 and 45. 
volume contains two treatises, one Dr. Gavelin the ice-dammed 
lakes Lapland and northern Jiimtland, the other Professor 
those central Jiimtland. The formation these ice-lakes, which the end 
the ice age occupied extensive areas, was due the situation the ice-shed 
far east the watershed, Jiimtland much 125 miles. this province 
the mountain region less continuous than elsewhere, and cut large 
valleys running westwards that the ice-shed probably marks the line equal 
resistance both sides, the melting the ice-sheet the summits the 
mountains were exposed, while large continuous masses ice extended over the 
lower regions and hence the formation ice-dammed lakes was commenced, 
Dr, Gavelin enumerates three stages the history these lakes: (1) the 
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nunatak stage when the upper valleys were freed from ice and occupied small 
lakes, while glacio-fluvial erosion caused accumulation detritus the passes 
over the watersheds; (2) the main stage, when the ice-sheet retreated from the 
main valleys which were successively occupied ice-lakes drained most 
the Atlantic; and (3) the tapping stage, when the lakes were drained 
the Gulf Bothnia, their levels sinking until the rivers acquired their present 
courses. the end their existence the largest lakes attained lengths 
miles and areas 290 square miles. The ice-lake central 
especially interesting showing that the thickness the damming 
ice must have been about 1300 feet immediately before tapping. 

The whole history these lakes described these pages and illustrated 
numerous maps and diagrams. The movement the land during their 
existence also discussed. Professor found that Central Jiimtland 
the post-glacial uplift, amounting about 720 feet, was quite uniform, whereas 
further north and north-west the shore lines the lakes were raised more 


the east than west. 


1911. Pp. xv., 203. Plans and 3s. 6d.) one has better 
right claim authority the history Hull than the curator the municipal 
museums there, and the corporation has done local research 
publishing these notes, which are illustrated number interesting old plans 
and views. 

Land Teck and its Neighbourhood.’ (London: 
Lane. 1911. Pp. xi., Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d.) very attractive 
volume its kind, such would expected from its author. great 
part historical deals with many great names, for the district with which 
concerned royal birthplace. begins with few pages which the physical 
geography the district explained (not merely described) with sure touch. 
Wash drawings, old prints, and coloured and other portraits make fine series 
illustrations. 

and Murcia.’ Calvert. (London: Lane. 1911. Pp. 
xvi., 45, and 288 Plates. 6d.) The “Spanish Series” continues its laudable 
way, and the present volume beautiful addition. The photographs are much 
whole than some the volumes, especially the architectural studies 
probably not the artist’s fault that they are printed with ink which 
some cases gives unpleasantly muddy 

‘Le Royaume Monténégro.’ Verloop. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1911. Map. description the new kingdom, far 
concerns its topography and industries. The writer would seem have 
great love for his subject; his criticism Montenegrin administration 
occasionally caustic, and the note that the capital, Cettinje, vant peine 
conp something less than just that picturesque village. But 
the whole, this good example that useful type reference-book for 
which there parallel English publishing. 


ASIA, 

‘Sinai Rendall. (London: Dent. N.d. Pp. xii., 167. 
Map 4s. 6d.) This picturesque account journey 
the Sinaitic peninsula; the epithet used advisedly, for the writer has keen 
eye for the picturesque, and enthusiastic his subject. much may 
gathered from his sub-title, best desert the world.” charming 
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narrative would expected from one his high attainments, and the illustra- 
tions give evidence that turns the pastime photography better account 
than many amateurs. deals some length with various geographical points 
Biblical history. 

English People Overseas,’ vol. British India, 1600-1828. 
Wyatt Tilby. (London: Constable. 2nd edit., vii., 286. 4s. 6d.) 
this second edition the last book has been recast and two chapters (on the 
Maratina wars and the Ocean Highway Britain) have been added. The latter 
chapter, dealing does, extremely condensed form, with all the British 
possessions all the sea-routes India, has some appearance having been 
dragged in, and does not cohere well with the rest the book, either manner 
matter. But whole the book well deserves its reputation for being 
once eminently readable and scholarly. 

Eastern Miscellany.’ the Earl Ronaldshay. (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 1911. Pp. xiv., 422. 10s. 6d.) have here collection, the main, 
articles already published and speeches, one who has made eastern 
politics and travel his particular interest. The key-note the collection 
political, but have inter alia general chapter modes travel Asia, and 
several dealing with specific journeys made the author—his winter crossing 
the Himalaya, his travels Sistan and Khorasan, and forth. Indian 
topics make one ‘section the book, those the Far East another. 
miscellany the book certainly is, and its nature only read with real 
profit those possessing some foreknowledge Eastern geography and affairs, 


AFRICA. 
Williams Norgate. N.d. 1s. net. 

this little book, one the volumes the new Home University Library, 
Sir Harry Johnston has condensed the history Africa from prehistoric times 
the year 1911. the arrangement his material the author has followed, 
considerable extent, the plan adopted his ‘Colonization Africa.’ 
This, however, new and more comprehensive work, and Sir Harry has taken 
full advantage the additional knowledge gained since the Colonization’ was 
published twelve years ago. the general reader the first third this book 
will present most points novelty. the author lavishes (in tabloid form) 
his facts and theories the origin racial types and their development 
Africa from the Neanderthaloid upwards, and traces the influence the superior 
races upon the Negro and the Bushman. Many the statements are conjectural 
and controversial; but ‘Note Books’ the reader referred more 
elaborate treatises, where the evidence which the author relies can 
examined. Without entering into examination any controversial points, 
the reviewer may express his general concurrence with Sir Johnston’s 
conclusions and his belief that all readers will feel grateful for the clear 
manner which very difficult subject treated. The complaint most likely 
made that the author has not sufficiently considered the average man, 
who, for instance, may not recognize the Hebrew kings Saul and Solomon when 
spelt and treating the Arabs, Portuguese, Dutch, 


French, British, Germans, etc., and their record Africa, the author more 


familiar ground, but often adopts novel view-point. The whole marvellous 
story the opening Africa sympathetically set forth. The book lacks, 
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THE SAHARA. 
Conquéte Sahara. psychologie politique.’ Par Gautier. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1910. fr. 50. 

Gautier’s researches the Sahara, coupled with his fine historical sense, 
have well him for the task has undertaken this work, 
divides his subject into six chapters—the conquest the Central Sahara (the 
country the Tuareg), the conquest the Moroccan Sahara (Tuat), the 
the oases, the Tuareg, and the trans-Saharan. The two first 
chapters throw vivid light the story the French advance the Sahara, 
and account for the long pause that advance between 1880 and 1900. The 
chapter the Méharistes explains how the conquest the desert was due 
the use the camel, and how the employment the tribesmen Méharistes 
has notably aided the pacification the Sahara enlisting the natives the 
side France. The fourth chapter deals with the new economic and social 
questions posed the coming the French, and shows how great benefit 
the French conquest has been the dwellers the whom, seems, 
the French have expended (without knowing it) prodigious amount altruism. 
Equally suggestive the chapter the Tuareg, from whom the French have 
wrested their wonted means existence; but the geographer the last 
Gautier’s essays the most important. this chapter the author, 
combating Leroy-Beaulieu’s conclusions, maintains emphatically that the 
Sahara itself commercial value. Its conquest, from that point 
view, appears “the most comic economic absurdities.” But the Sahara 
taken for what is, namely, means communication between the 
Barbary States and the Sudan, then indeed may pay its way; and 
Gautier indicates possible railway route. The Sahara, its central 
west-central part, does not, the author points out, extend far south 
commonly supposed. Adrar the Iforas is, states, part the desert, 
but region regular, slight, rains. the easiest route, and that 
most often followed, the desert ends exactly In-Uzel, 22° N., 
500 kilometres (310 miles) north the Southern Algeria, along 
the route indicated, the stretch absolute desert only 300 kilometres (186 
miles) broad and midway across this arid waste there good point water 
In-Ziza. The building the railway presents engineering difficulties, and 
would become one the grand trunk routes the world. would serve not 
only direct connection between western Europe and tropical Africa, but 
would also afford the shortest route South America. Gautier perceives 
the trend world-politics tendencies which may bring about the realization 
the trans-Saharan scheme briefer period than statesmen dealing with 
actualities would consider likely. 

this brief notice has been impossible more than indicate the 
character Gautier’s work. bears evidence every page his mastery 
his subject. have seldom seen much matter put small compass, 
book which the same time non-technical and contains many vivid 
pen-pictures life (and death) the desert. 


Englishwoman’s Twenty-five Years Tropical Africa.’ Hawker. 
(London: Hodder Stoughton. 1911. Pp. xiv., Map and 
6s.) This biography Gwen Elen Lewis, who died 1909, and had de- 
voted twenty-three years her life missionary work, first Kamerun, but 
mainly the Congo region, The work has been most sympathetically carried 
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out the author, who has had access mass letters written Mrs. Lewis 
all through the period her work. The book notable addition the records 
splendid devotion missionary work Africa, appropriately illus- 
trated. Publishers should know this time the types paper which fine 
block map will not print. 

Publishing Co. 1911. x.,311. Illustrations. 10s.) The venture- 
some lady who accompanied her husband, Colonel Colville, the sporting trip 
here described covered certain amount ground comparatively little known. 
They travelled from Chinde the Zambezi.and Shire, through Nyasaland and 
North-Eastern Rhodesia, within about miles Lake Bangweulu, thence 
Broken Hill the railway. Much useful description the country, its 
inhabitants, and its game animals, found the book. There are also 
certain indications the relative value the maps different parts the 
route; this makes the more regrettable that nothing better than the miser- 
able map the volume could provided. 

Holiday South Sir Mortimer Durand. (London: 
Blackwood. 1911. Pp. xiv., 275. Map. 6s.) One this writer’s authority 
and position might expected have many opportunities holiday 
South Africa gathering much interest and value set before his readers. 
did so; travelling just before the federation was effected, has much 
write and the prospects the country under it. met some those 
who were helping bring about, and studied the popular attitude towards 
it. Whether dealing with these matters, describing what saw, from battle- 


fields whale-hunting, writes with ease and interest, St. Helena was visited, 
and decribed. 


AMERICA, 


Unwin, Ltd. Pp. iv.,487. 7s. 6d.) This writer was missionary 
pioneer many little-known parts The Araguaya and Tocantins, 
and other parts the north, Goyaz, the land the Bororo, and the 
Rio Verde form the subjects the five parts into which the book divided. 
The writer underwent many sufferings and adventures the course his 
travels, and has much tell the characteristics and customs the races with 
whom came contact. The book also not without interest the 
naturalist. 

(South American Series). Koebel. (London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1911. Pp. 341. Map and 6d.) The South American 
Series continues its way, and the present volume maintains its high 
standard. The author has deal, course, with much smaller area than 
most his fellow writers, and has the more room treat the history the 
territory, and makes very full use it, devoting less than eight chapters 
it. For the rest, the volume follows the accustomed lines, dealing principally 
with the people and economic conditions the the course his travels, 
was able command the assistance the highest authorities various sub- 
jects, and should added that was particularly well served his photo- 
grapher. 
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Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the Marquesas Islands.’ Christian. 
London: Scott. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book “travel, adventure, and historical inquiry among the islands 
the East the author describes his preface, deals chiefly with the 
most easterly group, the Marquesas, but describes fully six months spent 
Tahiti, Papeete the Paris and the sunken Archipelago the 
Paumotuan group. 

The writer ardent student Comparative Philology, and the journey 
was undertaken with the object original research among the varied languages 
the remoter islands and the compilation dictionary, and though warns 
the reader that dry bones are stored the Appendix,” many allusions 
the problem Polynesian speech are scattered throughout the book. Preceding 
the author’s account his travels are extracts from Lord Ranfurly’s diary 
describing the annexation the Cook group, Rarotonga, Mangaia (geologically 
the most curious all the islands), Aitutaki, Penrhyn, and Niué. The style 
throughout somewhat flowery, typical instance being the description 
Tahiti (p. made the settlement Austral Islanders the 
suburbs Papeete, and regret expressed that surrendered our protectorate 
over these islands 1890, considering the need Pacific coaling stations 
consequent the opening the Panama Canal. 

The Marquesas, evidently plutonic origin, furnish wilder scenery than the 
southern islands. Marquesan island suggests the author’s imagination, 
land towering precipices, molten mass cast telluric force, cleft 
profound valleys gloomy, savage-looking Mr. Christian was 
furnished with introductions from Stevenson white and native inhabi- 
tants, and had exceptional opportunities studying the people, the language, 
and customs. The population the eleven islands estimated four thousand, 
scarcely one fifteenth what was the time the French occupation. This 
decimation attributed six causes (p. 96). steps were immediately taken 
might checked, otherwise people who, notwithstanding past history 
cannibalism, show signs good nature and sound instinctive ideas right 
and wrong will disappear altogether. 

the author’s opinion, many the rites and customs the Marquesans 
suggest descent from the redskins America; the tattooing designs show 

similarity with the Hydah carvings British Columbia and Vancouver, and 
the comparison were pursued might ‘throw light the buried cities 
The book commended those interested Stevensoniania. 
There are many illustrations and various maps, which, however, the spelling 


place-names does not always correspond with that the letterpress. 


TRISTAN 


‘Three Years Tristan Cunha.’ Barrow. London: Skeffington. 1910. 
6d. net. 


Cunha. has been British possession since 1816. The population, never 
numbering more than 109, and during the time covered the narrative varying 
from 99, mixed, and comprises the descendants Englishmen ship- 
wrecked various times and their coloured wives, settlers from America, and 
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two Italians. The language English, with limited vocabulary. the 
autumn 1904 notice appeared the London Standard pleading for some one 
take missionary work among these people, and the appeal was answered 
the Rev. Barrow and his wife, the writer this book. For three years 
they laboured devotedly, sharing the daily life the islanders, trying raise 
the tone very small community cut off from the rest the world,” but 
missionary effort the sojourn does not seem have been very successful. 
The trivial happenings daily life this narrow groove are recorded the 
words the authoress’s letters home and her journal. The difficulties 


house-keeping under primitive conditions, the amateur efforts bread-baking, 


the planting and digging, the care—or too many instances gross neglect—of 
the islanders’ too numerous cattle fill large portion the book. There 
harbour Tristan, and direct regular communication with the outer 
world the only excitement the monotonous life caused the attempts— 
often unsuccessful—to attract the notice passing vessels. 

The Home and Cape Governments have made more than one offer remove 
the population the Cape, and grant special privileges there; but these offers 
were each time refused, with the result that the annual visits man-of-war 
are discontinued, and further help not expected. attempt was made 
about the time the last offer, private individual, create regular trade 
cattle and sheep with the mainland, but are left doubt the result. 
There are numerous illustrations from excellent photographs, map, and appen- 
dices treating the flora and fauna, some dialect words, and the weather. 


Books, 


Home Man.’ Part The British Isles. Brown and 
Johnson. (London: Harrap. 1911. Pp. 343. Maps, Diagrams, and 
Illustrations, 6d.) book very well produced, and more interesting 
read than many; but questionable whether the method breaking off 
argument question, and leaving the pupil (or teacher) answer it, 
likely always productive the best results. know that geography 
claims very wide scope; but wide justify such questions what 
handwork necessary the manufacture countries or, how the Gothic 
arch was developed from the Norman? passing, the photograph (Fig. 111) 
labelled Kenilworth Castle, Warwick, not that building. 

(London: Chambers. 3rd edit. N.d. Pp. 151. Maps, 1s.) This third 
edition bears evidence ample revision, One observes the omission the 
Fishguard-Rosslare route from its place page appears elsewhere 
this connection the Dublin and South-Eastern railway should appear 
page 74, since has changed its name sympathy with its enhanced importance. 

‘Junior Scientific Geography.’ Book Physical Geography. Ellis 
Heaton. (London: Ralph, Holland. 1911. Pp. Maps and Diagrams. 
ls. This (we should suppose) book rather for teachers expound than 
fur pupils read, for very highly compressed, and many pupils will 
probably find But copiously and well illustrated (though the 
reproductions Ordnance maps are pity), and the author makes judicious 
use homely comparisons explain atmospheric movements and the like. 

‘Europe and the Mediterranean Region. Reynolds. (London: 
Black. 1911. Pp. viii., 184. Maps and Illustrations. 1s. 4d.) very simple 
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regional study, long step removed from the ancient method question and 
answer, though confess finding certain archaic flavour it, nevertheless, 
There are many well-chosen pictures, but the maps are even too much simplified. 

‘The Continents and their People—North America.’ and 
Chamberlain. (New York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. xi., 299. Maps and 
trations. 3s.) This good readable survey, with pictures excellent the 
coloured maps are hideous. gives capital idea, not too many words, 
the various types country described this done regionally, but very little 
the way regional morphological argument used, the book being 
almost purely descriptive. good deal attention paid commercial 
conditions and natural products, also political geography, which 
connection may noted that Regina ought not, book bearing this date, 
appear the capital Assiniboia. 

Mackinder. (London: Philip. 1910. Pp. x., 146. Maps 
and Illustrations. 1s.) The Visual Instruction Committee the Colonial Office, 
under the chairmanship the Earl Meath, puts forward this series eight 
short lectures Mr. Mackinder, member the Committee. They deal with 
the various great divisions the Indian Empire, are descriptive and interesting, 
and give special attention (among many other topics) religions. their 
published form they are clarified maps and illustrations, and particulars are 
given the series lantern slides which have been prepared accompany 
them. 

‘Geography Notes.’ Part British Isles. Part America (Non-British), 
Chute. (London: Dent. 1911. Pp. 32, 26. Diagrams. 8d. each.) 
The pregnant sentence the introduction that modern geography-teaching 
tendency expect excessive knowledge geology, climatology, 
and other may predispose good many favourably towards these 
skeletonic notes. Their precise purpose not quite gather, but presumably 
they are not intended stand alone any scheme geographical education. 
they were, the present state that branch education would almost 
worse than the first; but guide reading larger they are good. 
showing not only where begin, but also where stop. But might ask for 
general physical and practical pamphlet included the series, 
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EUROPE, 
The Beechwood Industry the Chilterns described Mr. Dalli- 
more the Kew Bulletin, 1911, No.2. The beech, pointed out, the 
dominant tree the Chiltern hills, the covering heavy soil overlying the 
chalk producing timber with unsurpassed reputation for strength and 
durability and the presence this continuous supply wood has permitted 
large industries established, and towns built up, which owe their 
existence almost entirely wood-working trades. Although large total area 
occupied beechwoods, there are very extensive continuous plantations, 
the beech being grown chiefly the positions least suitable for agriculture, 
such the crests and higher slopes the hills, the lower slopes and valleys 
being the hands the farmer. Where, however, the lower and more 
sheltered ground given beech, great increase the girth the trees 
noticeable. High Wycombe perhaps the most important the towns 
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which make use the timber, this being special importance the making 
chairs. Formerly much the preparation the wood, such the turning 
legs, spindles, etc., was done the woods themselves, and although the 
competition machine-made articles and imported wood has seriously affected 
the industry carried out under the old conditions, the practice still obtains 
few places. Mr. Dallimore gives interesting account the methods 
employed, observed the woods Great Hampden. Local tradesmen 
purchase certain number standing trees, sending men cut them down and 
work them into legs and spindles specified size. This done (after the 
timber has been cut into lengths and split radially) primitive form 
lathe, which the power supplied means inclined flexible pole, 
thin rope, and treadle. the huts which the process 
carried out accompany the paper. Whilst High Wycombe famous for its 
chairs, Chesham renowned for its brushes, other articles turned out being malt 
barn shovels, toys, and various household necessaries, handles tools, 
Although two kinds beechwood, and white,” have been described, 
the former merely the steamed wood ordinary tree. 

Historical Changes the Mouths the Schelde.—An elaborate study 
the changes which have taken place the contours land and sea about the 
mouths the Schelde within historic times, the causes which they have 
been due, and the measures adopted secure the land against inroads the 
sea, given Baurat Miiller the Zeitschrift the Berlin Geographical 
Society, 1911, No. Formed almost entirely islands separated net- 
work tidal channels, Zeeland presents features which differentiate from the 
rest Holland, and are hardly matched anywhere Europe. The present 
morphology the resultant changes which have operated during the course 
centuries, including the silting channels, the building dykes, changes 
the course the rivers, breaking away banks, and bursting dykes sea- 
waves. The general result has been decided gain the land the expense 
the sea, many the smaller islands former days having united make 
large ones, having joined themselves the coast Flanders, This well 
shown historical map (after Dresselhuis) which accompanies the paper, 
which the contours the coasts earlier times are contrasted with their 
form 1886. The modern map given side side with this shows that the 
more recent changes are small comparison, though some important gains 
from the sea can traced it. The earlier physical history the region 
obscure, and there are certain records regarding the date the first 
construction dykes, though statements occur old writers the effect that 
certain islands were protected the Danes and Goths the eighth century. 
Some slight indications early conditions are found the classical 
writers, but the present names the islands are first met with document 
658 though their form was then very different from the present. Great 
destruction was wrought the great sea-waves the sixth, and again those 
the eleventh century, and seems certain that most the land was still 
unprotected the beginning the twelfth century. that time the main 
outlet the Schelde was the channel now known the Ooster Schelde, 
though certain information exists the date formation the present 
main channel, Wester Schelde. Trustworthy maps date only from the 
seventeenth century. regards the parts the coasts which have been most 
exposed danger from the sea, have valuable indications the distinction 
drawn between the and polders, the measures for the 
protection the former being left the unaided efforts the associations 
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concerned, while, for the latter, grants were made the State Provincial 
Government. connection with the reclamation new land—considered 
feasible when level centimetres above the normal height the 
tide was reached—a distinction was made between accretion 
deposition the outward side existing land, and emergence (‘‘ 
the formation entirely new banks, which last have frequently been reclaimed, 
and eventually joined dykes previously existing land. progressive sinking 
reclaimed lands seems take place, probably result the compacting 
the sediments loss water. The older the polder, the lower generally 
its level. Under the special geological conditions the region, destruction 
the land comes about chiefly through falls slides the banks, many types 
which are distinguished. Besides touching briefly the organization for 
reclamation and protection, the paper describes detail the changes that have 
taken place separate parts the area. 


ASIA. 


Dr. Zugmayer’s Expedition Baluchistan.—We have been favoured 
with accounts the progress this expedition, which reference was made 
the January number this year (p. 95), from its leaving Karachi 
February its arrival Panjgur July, after accomplishing the most 
serious part its task. Dr. Zugmayer, who the preparations for the journey 
received much assistance from Sir Henry Macmahon and other English officials, 
went westward Sumiami Bela, and thence Gondrani (where examined 
the remarkable cave-dwellings *), reaching Ormara April found the 
people this region extremely primitive their mode life. Gwadur was 
reached towards the end May, and the second stage the journey, the 
crossing Baluchistan north-easterly direction, then began. Intense heat 
was experienced, temperatures 127° Fahr. the shade and 158° the sun 
being registered. Particularly trying were the hot sand-storms, during which 
travel quite impossible, the human body losing more than litre water 
(1? pints) per hour evaporation when they are their height. spite 
all difficulties, Dr. Zugmayer was able secure valuable collections 
animals and plants, and also make important zoogeographical observations 
region which the meeting-point the European, Inner Asiatic, and 
Polynesian realms. Crocodiles were met with the Persian frontier, but 
land-snails and Salmonide were absent. Rats also were entirely wanting, 
though epidemics plague are frequent. The traveller inclined connect 
the epidemics with the arrival from the north vast flights ducks, and 
endeavoured obtain evidence the possible these disseminators 
plague, and also find reason for the visit such birds summer 
such burning region. June the caravan reached the small garrison 
Turbat, and the worst the heat was then left behind. Climbing pass, the 
party reached the interior plateau Baluchistan, attaining altitude 
over 8000 feet, with proportionately lower temperature, Shakrok. The 
inhabitants this interior region presented marked contrast with those 
the coast lands their higher culture. The date-palm here supplies the 
staple article diet, and its harvest celebrated festivals. Thanks the 
recommendations carried the traveller, everywhere met with excellent 
reception, and was impressed with the absolute confidence felt the people 
English honour and justice. Panjgur was reached July and was made 
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centre for collecting trips and hunts. Dr. Zugmayer expected back 
Karachi the end October, travelling way Kelat and Quetta. 

The recent issue the Memoirs the Geological Survey 
India (vol. 35, pt. embodies the results geological examination the 
Andamans, carried out Mr. Tipper 1904-05, which supplements 
some extent the account Mr. Oldham. Most the report concerned 
with description the geological formations, which include addition 
recent raised beaches, coral reefs, Miocene, Eocene, Cretaceous, 
and pre-Tertiary age the Eocene rocks—conglomerate and sandstone—covering 
the greater part the chief islands. The structure the Andamans that 
anticline, thrust folded over the west. The Miocene beds rest 
unconformably the Eocene, and are but slightly disturbed, that the main 
movement must have been previous their deposition. The three islands 
which together make Great Andaman form low range hills, both the 
sub-aérial and submarine slopes being much steeper the east than the 
west. This contrary what would have been expected from the nature 
the seems point the existence fault the east, which the 
Barren island and Narcondam may perhaps owe their origin. The 
question recent change level relatively the sea, supposed 
indicated trees proper the high forest, but now washed the tides, 
discussed separate section. While leaving the question open, Mr. Tipper 
thinks that the trees referred might easily have been brought down sea- 
level land-slips, and that any case there valid ground for thinking, 
sometimes done, that the latest movement has been the opposite 
direction that the Nicobars. Here recent fall the sea-level 
deduced from study the raised coral reefs, with which the raised beaches 
the Andamans ought properly compared. both considerable 
negative movement must have preceded that now progress, while both 
mangrove swamps appear increasing. Coal has not yet been met with 
seams, though possible that they may found the conglomerate series. 

Railway Development French Indo-China.—Captain Baudesson, 
the 2nd regiment Cuirassiers, has laid before the Paris Geographical Society 
report the result his surveys and researches into the question the 
development Indo-China trans-Indo-Chinese line. The first general 
scheme this direction was planned Doumer, who conceived the idea 
extensive network lines covering the whole Indo-China and answer- 
ing both its strategic and economic needs. The trans-Indo-Chinese line 
formed part this general scheme, and was intended unite Langson tke 
Chinese frontier, the north-east, with Battambang the south-west, and the 
country beyond the Siamese frontier. But the whole projected line 
could not carried out once, three sections were put hand, viz. (1) the 
northern, from Hanoi Vinh, whence transverse line Laos will eventually 
(2) central section, from Kwang-tri Turan, intended 
forestall possibilities famine populous region, subject occasional 
droughts; and southern section, Nha-trang Saigon, giving access 
the sanatorium The trend the trunk line being thus estab- 
lished, transverse lines were planned towards the French Laos with the further 
object supplying means communication between the Siamese Laos and 
the Annamese ports. projected line between Turan and Savannahket has 
had abandoned owing the extreme unhealthiness the country, and 
projects are under consideration for running alternative lines from Vinh instead. 
Captain Baudesson points out that soon the Siamese and Indo-Chinese 
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railway systems are united, railway communications will established, not 
only between those two countries, but with Burma well, the three being 
the chief rice-producing regions the East. The French colonies are now 
dependent for inter-communication the fortnightly steamship service between 
Bangkok and Saigon, while more than five hundred ships ply between Bangkok 
and Singapore. order carry out what still remains done Indo- 
China, loan 100 million francs has been recommended Governor- 
General Klobukovski and sanctioned Parliament, millions being devoted 
works economic development and millions railways. The latter will 
include lines uniting Pnom-penh and Battambang, Mytho and Cantho, Vinh 
and Kwang-tri, and Nha-trang and Saigon; but seems likely that, for all 
these, fresh subventions and credits may found necessary. 

Eruption Taal January 30, 1911.—The Rev. Saderra 
final report this great eruption has been issued the U.S. Weather 
Bureau (Philippine islands). The rises from small island Lake 
Bombon, Luzon, miles the south Manila, The crater walls vary 
height from 492 996 feet. Brief aceounts are given all known eruptions 
since the arrival the Spaniards the islands, the most important being those 
1749 and 1754. none, far known, has any lava issued from the 
crater all the eruptions, the recent case, have consisted explosions 
which the products were hurled great distances. The explosion 
last January was preceded large number earthquakes. The first tremor 
occurred 8.20 p.m. January 27, and about the same time immense 
cloud smoke rose from the crater. During the next two days, 166 and 
earthquakes were recorded Manila, but during the two hours before the 
explosion very few tremors were felt, about a.m. January the 
explosions within the crater became violent. hour later the great explo- 
sion occurred, the roar which was heard distances more than 
miles. Glowing rocks, earth, mud and ashes were hurled high into the air, 
and their fall cut down uprooted trees, destroyed houses, and killed nearly 
every living being within area extending from miles east miles west 
the crater. The mud accumulated layer about feet thick distance 
miles. After the explosion, violent air-currents converged towards the 
voleano. The atmospheric depression was registered all the Richard baro- 
graphs within 186 miles, the depression advancing outwards the rate about 
112 miles hour. The principal features the recent eruption were its great 
violence, comparable with that any its known predecessors, its short dura- 
tion, and its confinement one small opening the crater. The loss life, 
which has been estimated 1335 persons, was far greater than any previous 
This partly due Volcano island having become inhabited, 
chiefly perhaps the fact that, spite the plain warnings issued for two 
whole days, single person the island the neighbouring villages either 
informed the authorities sought safety flight. 


AFRICA. 

The Pans South Africa.—The question the origin these pans, which 
form one the most marked features the arid semi-arid regions South 
Africa, has attracted good deal attention late. have already referred 
(vol. 818) Dr. Michaelsen’s attempt solution, regard the pans 
Eastern Damaraland, and the criticism his views Dr. Passarge, who 
had previously put forward explanation the action wild animals 
congregating certain spots. Dr. Passarge has since discussed the whole question 
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detail, the August and September numbers Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
considering both the pans the Karroo and those the Kalahari, though 
devoting less space the former, regard which rests his conclusions 
mainly the work other observers. reference the Kalahari, 
describes first the geological features, particularly the superficial deposits, 
which enter into the formation the pans, afterwards minutely discussing their 
varying morphological characters, and attempting—in the light climatic 
changes and the features denudation depending thereon—a reconstruction 
the processes which the depressions have acquired their present form. 
The superficial deposits question consist part sandstones, but princi- 
pally various forms limestone, including both sediments etc., 
deposited round springs the floor swampy depressions) and hardened 
crusts the nature sinter, due efflorescence. The pans are grouped into 
three main classes, according the hollows occur sand, the solid rock 
formations, the limestones just mentioned. the last which offer the 
most difficult problem, and they vary much their relation the associated 
deposits. Some are connected with original hollows the massive rocks, 
within which the true limestone pan has been formed secondary processes, 
but others seem quite independent such hollows. each class number 
special types are defined, though the writer careful remark that all have 
not far been actually observed. the former, the variations consist the 
varying relations the successive deposits limestone, two distinct linings 
which are sometimes superposed. All have substratum sandstone. Those 
the second class, sunk extensive limestone deposits, reach much larger 
dimensions than the first. The substratum varies, but frequently, the case 
the salt-pans proper, consists deposit salt marl. the formation 
all pans Dr. Passarge assigns important the action the hoofs 
animals, coupled with that the wind—a form erosion which designates 
zoogenous, quoting Pechuel-Loesche illustration the widespread effect 
may produce. will brought bear not only the drinking-places, but 
the salt frequented the animals, and these the mechanical 
loosening the soil the the salt considered important 
factor also. the case the larger pans, Dr. Passarge thinks that their 
formation may ascribed original differentiation deposits over 
widely extended region swamps; some being more resistant than others. 
Such state things may even now observed the swamps the Taukhe. 

Return the Duke Mecklenburg.—The Duke Mecklenburg has 
returned from his second expedition Central Africa (see August number, 
203), having reached Hamburg August 31. 


AMERICA. 

Prof. Parker’s attempted Ascent Mount McKinley 1910 has 
already been briefly referred the Jowrnal, but fuller details have only 
lately been available this country through extracts printed the Alpine 
Journal for August this year; the original article from which they are taken 
having appeared the Metropolitan Magazine for December, 1910. The attempt 
was made from the south side the mountain, reach which was neces- 
sary first navigate for 150 miles stretch swift glacial water (the Susitna 
and its branches); next cross the alternate stretches forest and swamp 
land which fringe the range this and, lastly, traverse miles 
glacier. The first stage was done 40-foot boat with oil-engine, the next 
two foot. modification Arctic tent was used, with the usual 
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mountaineering and scientific equipment; alcohol being used fuel, and 
pemmican, hardback, erbswurst, sugar, and tea taken food. The party— 
eight all—included Prof. Cuntz and Mr. Belmore Brown. Beluga, Cook’s 
inlet, was reached May 20, and June the base camp the head 
navigation was left. June the final march the mountain was begun 
way the great ice-filled gorge Ruth glacier, its smooth granite walls 
rising sheer places height 2500 feet above the floor. Emerging 
from the gorge, the travellers looked across great Piedmont glacier, fed 
innumerable ice-rivers debouching from deep Mount McKinley 
itself. reconnaissance two large glaciers the east the eastern ridge 
the mountain led ice-wall 2000 feet high, which all attempts 
scale it, and the party was forced try another route. From peak 9000 feet 
high grand view the whole Alaskan range was obtained, McKinley lying 
immediately front during the ascent. was ascertained that above 12,000 
feet the eastern ridge would offer insurmountable obstacles well-equipped 
but whether such altitude was attainable that ridge could not 
decided, the difficulties reaching even 10,000 feet the Alaskan range fully 
equalling those involved ascent 20,000 the Himalayas. new 
attempt lateral valley the westward met with better success, for 
after reaching large snow-basin just below the south ridge and gaining 10,300 
feet, the cornices and bergschrunds that ridge were such make farther 
advance impossible. August after few days spent topographical 
work, the explorers started down-river their launch. Prof. Parker considers 
that future attempts must made, winter, the south-western north- 
eastern arétes, and that dog-teams must used. himself hopes return 
the attack, accompanied Mr. Brown, during the coming winter. 


Prof. Tarr’s Glacial Researches reference has been 
made Prof. Tarr’s researches Alaskan glaciers, carried out during several 
expeditions that country. During the past summer, with the support the 
Smithsonian Institution, and assisted Mr. Madden, undertook yet 
another, which has, however, proved unfortunate. and his colleague 
were crossing the Yukon the return journey when their waggon upset, and all 
the results the season’s work, the form field notes and photographic 
negatives, were lost, though the explorers themselves were happily saved. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
The Climate the Yass-Canberra District, New South Wales.—A 


Government paper this subject was issued December, 1910, under the 
direction Hunt, Commonwealth Meteorologist. contains tables 
rainfall and temperature together with chart showing the same elements. The 
rainfall records are reliable and numerous give correct estimate 
the annual distribution, except perhaps over the upper catchment area the 
Cotter river. The temperature data, however, are inadequate. Queanbeyan, 
over 2000 feet above the sea, the highest temperature record 104° Fahr., 
and the lowest 11°. The average rainfall about inches, but has ranged 
from 11. interesting table given comparing climatic statistics 
Queanbeyan with those the capital cities Australia and many other 
great cities. 


The Volcanoes Blanche Bay, New Pomerania.—During his expedition 
for research the Western Pacific, Dr. Karl Sapper paid visit 
Blanche bay, where examined the condition the twin Ghaie 
(or Taburbur) and Raluan, the scene violent eruption 1878, described 
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the well-known missionary Dr. George Brown and others. Dr. Sapper found 
slight traces activity still persisting, the form fumaroles, which 
temperatures 92° 97° were registered. the September number 
Petermanns Mitteilungen (in which journal his original observations were 
recorded last year) Dr. Sapper discusses the past manifestations activity 
this spot deducible from literature, and concludes that the first recorded 
eruption Ghaie was that witnessed Carteret 1767 (the smoke seen 
Dampier this neighbourhood having probably emanated from the 
the date visit 1823 complete quiescence seems have pre- 
vailed, but there ground for believing that activity was renewed about the 
last century, though the evidence for this not very certain. When 
visited the scientists the Gazelle 1875, Ghaie already presented signs 
activity its old crater, though the crisis was not reached till 
three years later. Dr. Sapper discusses the general character the eruption 
1878, chiefly the basis Dr. descriptions, and briefly sketches 
the subsequent course events. 1883 onwards the activity became less 
and less, and vegetation has gained footing both The island 
which came into existence through the eruption Raluan (as result the 
piling material) has become smaller and though will probably 
persist unless anything unforeseen occurs. changes the depth the sea, 
away from the island, seem have taken place. Dr. Sapper utters note 
warning the dwellers the shores Blanche bay, regard possible 
dangers from renewal activity. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


Mr. Mikkelsen’s anxiety for the safety Mr. Einar 
Mikkelsen, which reference was made the September number, 320, has 
been heightened the return from East Greenland the Norwegian sealers— 
one which was specially commissioned bring back the above expedition, 
least obtain news it—with absolutely tidings the missing 
explorer his companion. The vessel alluded made three attempts (the 
last August 18) reach Shannon island, but was always prevented 
heavy ice. Another vessel, the Lawra, returned during September after 
succeeding reaching the Bass Rock, some miles south Shannon 
island, which spot Mr. Mikkelsen would almost certainly have left de- 
spatches should have returned Shannon island; but none were found. 
The only hope left (and that slight one) seems that, carrying out his 
plan making the whole circuit Northern Greenland, Mikkelsen was forced 
winter the north coast, and that may have been met the west coast 
Mr. Rasmussen, the return whose vessel will awaited with great anxiety, 

Prof. Nordenskjéld Nature.’’—In the paper Prof. 
Nordenskjéld Antarctic the September 282, the 
words and the diagram should interchanged. 

Dr. Antarctic New South Wales Govern- 
ment has contributed £7000 towards Dr. Mawson’s expedition, and the Victoria 
Government £6000. This makes the total contributions the Australian 
Governments £22,000. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Soundings the list soundings obtained early 1911 
the cable ship Stephan, Captain Cornelius, between Monrovia and Pernam- 
buco, printed the Annalen der Hydrographie (1911, No. 4), with brief 
commentary. The course taken led first Fernando Noronha, and 
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pointed out that the first sounding the West African shelf agrees well with 
the isobaths inserted the Monaco chart. the further course across the 
North African trough nine soundings out twenty-five exceeded 5000 metres 
(2734 fathoms), the deepest being 5212 metres (2850 fathoms). The North 
Atlantic rise comes out somewhat narrower this line than the Monaco 
chart; five successive soundings, which according this chart should have 
been that rise, giving depths exceeding 4000 metres. the rise itself the 
smallest depth was 2344 metres, 1282 fathoms. its western slope drop 
over 1500 metres less than nautical miles was established, and the 
further soundings showed that the Brazilian trough sends out embayment 
depths 2350 2450 fathoms were met with, and the isobaths 4000 and 
3000 metres were found run nearer the South American continent than has 
been The observations bottom temperature showed that below 
2000 fathoms this stood 2°5° F.) the North African trough, while, 
end the Brazilian trough. Near the coast South America the warmer 
water extended greater depths than elsewhere. 


The International Geographical telegram received the 
Society from the President the International Geographical Congress, which 
was have met Rome this month, states that has been postponed the 
spring 1912. 

Colonel Close’s New Appointment.—We have great pleasure recording 
the appointment Colonel Close, for several years Honorary 
Secretary our Society, Director the Ordnance Survey succession 
Close has already done excellent work, both surveyor the field and 
head the Geographical Department the War office, and also the author 
text-book Surveying, and useful treatise Map Projections.’ 

Standard Time the Portuguese Territories.—We are informed the 
director the Lisbon Observatory that, from January 1912, standard time 
will use throughout the Portuguese possessions follows 


hrs, min. 
Greenwich ... Macao, Portuguese Timor. 
hrs. min. E.) 
Greenwich West Europe Portugal,St. Thomé and Principé, 
W.ofGreenwich ... ... Madeira, Portuguese Guinea. 
Azores, Cape Verde islands. 


The determination and transmission standard time throughout these Portu- 
guese territories entrusted the Lisbon (Tapada) Observatory. are also 
informed that the most correct latitude that observatory, determined 
prime vertical, meridian, and zenith telescope observations from 1872 the 
present time, 42’ N., and that the co-ordinates the lately estab- 
lished observatory Lourenco Marques are 25° 58’ long. 
E.; the latitude being derived from meridian observations 
Captain Gago Coutinho, the longitude from moon culminations (observed 
simultaneously Lisbon) and geodetic connection with the Cape. 
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Emile Levasseur. 

Prof. JEAN BRUNHES. 
stature above the middle, with clean-shaven face, and lively gesture, Emile 
Levasseur possessed physiognomy which the briskness and vigour 
Anglo-Saxon were mingled with the rare and refined bonhomie the Frenchman. 
Down his last hours—and died the age eighty-three—he lived life 
which shrewdness, method, alertness, and optimism were among the most 
conspicuous traits. 

Born Paris December 1828, Levasseur entered the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure 1849. There was the comrade Prévost Paradol and 
Taine. For some years was engaged schoolmaster, first Alencon, after- 
wards Paris. candidate for the doctor’s degree took the subject 
his French thesis the study the system Law,* and was through this 
first work, which appeared 1854, that was were spite 
himself, the path history, the problems finance and political economy. 
Four years later, 1858, published his work question was 
the morrow the great searchings heart and perturbations the money 
market which followed the discovery the goldfields California and Australia, 
and this book, written with clearness and luminous common sense which make 
one the most striking monuments Levasseur’s personality, attracted much 
attention. next began his Histoire des classes ouvriéres France, depuis 
conquéte César Révolution,’ which the two first volumes 
appeared 1859 and the third 1867. Later resumed the thread 
these economic and social studies his Histoire des classes France 
depuis 1789 nos jours,’ the five large volumes which appeared 
successively 1900, 1901, 1903, 1904 and 1907; this should added his 
Questions industrielles sous République,’ and his two 

the intervals these occupations, showed himself the world 
geographer earnestly working for the development and reform geographical 
education. This side his activity had its outcome his work 
and also his ‘Grand atlas géographie 
physique politique.’ Lastly, felt strong attraction towards all the 
problems statistics, and was these various preoccupations which combined 
yield fruit the three copious volumes Population The 
further title (‘Histoire Population avant 1789, Démographie 
France comparée celle des autres nations siécle, précédé d’une intro- 
duction sur statistique’) reflects both the designation and the object the 
Chair created for him 1871: Geography, economic history and statistics.” 
accordance with the traditions the Collége France, the Chair was fact 
made for the man; and the man filled brilliantly for forty years, performing 
his annual task professor even the present year. was one the oldest 
and most indefatigable workers this home genuine and independent 
scientific research and the vote his colleagues had been charged with 
its administration, i.e. had become its director president. 


French thesis, ‘Recherches sur systéme Law Latin thesis, pecuniis 
publicis apud Romanos.’ 

Within the last few years published important studies the fluctuations 
wages and the cost living the Revue économique internationale Brussels. 

Three vols. Paris: Rousseau, 1889-91-92. 
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still lectured the Ecole des Sciences Politiques—that active and 
intelligent body founded private initiative—and, from later date, the 
Conservatoire des Arts everywhere expounded his views with 
equal clearness and straightforwardness, Even those who did not fully share 
the views the liberal economist paid willing homage his unequalled sincerity 
and his noble generosity both thought and life. had friends every- 
where—at the Académie des Sciences Morales, which had been elected 
1868, and the many national societies and international commissions which 
was member. Whether geographical and statistical congresses, the 
councils the French Government, constantly laboured win sympathy 
for geography, and contributed substantial degree the new modes 
thought about it. was one the founders the Paris Society 
Commercial Geography, and, needless say, had seat the Central 
Committee the Société Géographie. 

his work statistician pure and simple will the duty others 
speak, and with more than could. Merely judge from the 
popularity enjoyed his works German and Anglo-Saxon countries—a 
popularity which have many times collected abundant testimony—and 
considering the foremost which played the International Statistical 
Congresses and the Societies and Institutes devoted that science, clear 
that was, not the inaugurator new method, least the lucid and 
clear-sighted practitioner wise methods, like the wise general who has the 
skill use the best advantage the various arms the service which fall 
under his command.* 

was Levasseur’s merit preserve from his earliest studies the sense 
living realities, and never neglect the duty verifying mean and abstract 
values comparison with the actual facts relating the surface the globe.t 
his remarkable ‘Introduction sur statistique,’ which forms the preface 
the ‘Population wrote: “Statistics furnish figures, which have 
the defect being (vol. 19). But these very abstractions 
correspond such realities, that one feels bound treat them almost the 
equivalent facts. The means the birth, death, and marriage rates, and 
those the yield per acre such and such crops for the whole country 
show, their variations, and spite such variations, such continuity that 
one cannot but struck, above all, the causes general and world-wide, 
and even certain point inexorable character, which seem govern 
human societies and activities; and one sometimes neglects the causes 


the recent meeting the International Institute Statistics (The Hague, 
September, 1911) unusual mark respect was shown the distinguished 
statistician now lost us. portrait Levasseur had been placed behind the 
presidential chair, draped black. The Prince Royal concluded his opening address 
with eulogium Levasseur, and, the midst the heartfelt applause the 
whole assembly, himself moved from his place and fixed branch laurel the 
frame the picture. 

Population Frangaise,’ vol. 422, with Figs. 35, 36, representing the distribution 
communes the arrondissement Arles and Arras; examples fraught with 
meaning have become classic. They were used Ratzel illustrations 
his Anthropogeographie,’ vol. pp. 428 and 429, Figs. 14, 15; and made point 
calling attention them also humaine,’ 690. Throughout 
the whole chapter ix., pp. 669-738, written long before the loss which 
now lament could have been foreseen, was naturally led make frequent references 
Levasseur’s writings. 
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accidental, local, and individual nature, which explain the positive manifes- 
tations such and such group individuals, the individuals themselves, 
the reasons which modify the conditions production from one field 
another, from one district another. One dwells upon the more less super- 
ficial harmony which finds expression figures, and notices less the analytical 
detail which brought out above all studies such those history and 
geography. are confronted with dilemma which must, think, have 
presented itself the mind Levasseur, does the minds all who 
pass from methods direct observation facts detail methods 
synthesis facts groups. not find that the general laws which 
govern the individual modalities possess rigour which lessens the interest 
which would desirable bestow examination these independent 
modalities individual local nature? Does not the curve sometimes 
emphasize such inflexibility when only apparent any rate relative 
And yet not find that strong manifestations free-will history, and 
well marked geographical conditions, have the power bend even the most 
regular curves? must know how verify statistics examining the 
evolutionary processes revealed history, and the critical and com- 
parative study all the diverse combinations space. The work Levasseur 
has been the expression this complex tendencies, turn contradictory 
and convergent. His labours statistician were supplemented much 
more numerous historical geographical studies. Others leave behind them 
sum total studies which may more specialized and synthetic, but, let 
say, also directed narrower groove. His clear intellect and excellent good 
sense approved nothing extreme. And just here, think, that 
should seek the profound significance and, one might almost say, the moral 
lesson the varied intellectual activity Levasseur. The statistician 
Population Francaise’ was, repeat intentionally, geographer who was 
interested unusual degree with the methods and even with the practical 
pedagogy geography,* and was, and will remain, the historian the 
working classes. sum up, statistics were his hands true discipline, ren- 
dering possible group, under the forceful illustration numbers graphic 
representation, all those same modes and facts activity which, perceived 
different angle scientific vision, are met with again the study history 
and geography. 


Edward Whymper. 


regret have record the death Mr. Edward Whymper, which took 
place Chamonix, September last, his seventy-second year. Among the 
first conquerors the High Alps, the men the and the last 
century, none has attained such world-wide renown mountaineer our 
late Gold Medallist. But there were, and still happily are, the roll the 
Alpine Club, names which suggest far wider knowledge the Alps, and 
least equal experience more distant mountain explorations. The obvious 
comment, course, that Whymper’s popular fame was founded the tragic 
circumstances which was left the only English survivor the first ascent 
the Matterhorn. This may have been true for time, but the enduring nature 
Whymper’s reputation has been due great extent other the 


See especially his paper, ‘La Géographie dans les écoles 
presented the London Meeting Geographical Congress 1895. 
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marked mental characteristics Foremost amongst these, should 
put his perseverance, his power painstaking, his thoroughness, and his deter- 
mination his best whatever undertook. these days hasty and 
slovenly production, his books stand out examples careful, strenuous, and 
often eloquent writing, and admirable illustration. the latter branch was 
The son once well-known water-colour painter, his own business 
middle life was that head establishment artistic wood-cutting. 
The art had fallen into many meaningless conventionalisms far landscape 
illustration was concerned, and was the good fortune many the earlier 
writers mountain travel find Whymper one who could interpret their 
often imperfect material with skilled and sympathetic hand. Whymper him- 
self, moreover, was mean artist, and was through commission 
Dauphiné illustrate the exploits, rather the failure, others Mont 
Pelvoux, that the main bent was given his subsequent career. 

Alpine climber was brief was brilliant. 1861 saw Whymper’s 
ascent Mont Pelvoux; July, 1865, was marked the fatal first ascent 
the Matterhorn. But the interval had placed his credit, besides 
numerous peaks and several very difficult passes, such feats the first 
ascents the Aiguille Verte, the Aiguille one the peaks the 
Grandes Jorasses, and Mont Dolent, all the Chamonix District; ascent 
the Dent Blanche, and the first ascent the highest peak Dauphiné, the 
Pointe des Ecrins. the last-mentioned climb was associated with two 
great climbers, the late Horace Walker and Moore, and two the 
greatest guides, Almer and Michel Croz. Mr. Moore wrote account 
their campaign, ‘The Alps 1864,’ which model simple and forcible 
narrative, and affords interesting comparison style—in which neither 
suffers—with Whymper’s more picturesquely coloured pages. 

Though subsequent occasions Whymper returned the Matterhorn, and 
revisited the Alps, his systematic expeditions among them ended with the 
disaster 1865. But his love mountains and snow and ice remained, and 
1867 and 1872 visited Greenland order study Arctic travel and ice 
phenomena. 1880 undertook, his own cost, expedition the Andes 
with alpine guides, the main object which was observe the effects low 
pressure the human frame. proved rich scientific observations and 
results very various kinds, and resulted further two ascents Chimborazo, 
20,800 feet, night spent Cotopaxi, over 19,000 feet, and number 
other first ascents lofty summits. Leisurely and painstaking was his wont, 
Whymper did not publish his narrative this important expedition until 1892, 
twelve years afterwards. justly earned him one the Gold Medals the 
Society. 

more recent years Whymper’s interest the Alps revived, and showed 
itseli the compilation two excellent local handbooks the Chamonix and 
Zermatt districts. The little volumes are models their kind, and, strange 
say, they have not proved too good for the taste the modern tourist, having 
already run through some fifteen editions. 

Whymper, shown his works, was man many interests. 
vented admirable tent for mountain use; devised important improve- 
ments aneroid barometers pauses his narrative join the discussion 
glacial action, which was, with Prof. Bonney, one the early opponents 
the opinions then prevalent and still largely held the erosive power 
ice, bring forward facts the origin cretinism the Val 
describe the construction the Fell railway over the Mont Cenis, 
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more recent summers his activities were diminished ill-health well 
advancing years, and his visits the Canadian Rockies did not, far the 
public are aware, lead any substantial results, though doubtless his presence 
acted stimulant the young climbers 

Mr. Whymper was created Knight the Italian Order St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus, and had served Vice-President the Alpine club. was also 
Honorary Member many similar bodies the Continent and North 
America. Vivacious and caustic conversation, was for long welcome 
presence among his friends, whom will remembered accom- 
plished and bold mountain explorer, and also one those who contributed 
most efficiently maintain high standard Alpine literature, and 
doing younger generation the exploration the high places 
the world, which, less extensive than the Poles, afford problems not less 
arduous and possibly more fascinating. 
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Additions the Library. 
EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian, R.G.S. 


The following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are each case written 

Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 

Abhandlungen. (Mém.) Memoirs, Mémoires. 

Ann. Annals, Annales, Annalen. Met. (mét.) Meteorological. 

Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. Proceedings. 


Col. Colonies. Royal. 

Com. Commerce. Rey. (Riv.) Review, Revue, Rivista. 
C.R. Comptes Rendus. Society, Société, Selskab. 

Institute, Institution. Ts. Tijdschrift, Tidskrift. 

Iz. Izvestiya. Verein. 

Journal. Verh. Verhandlungen. 

Jb. Jahrbuch, Wissenschaft, and compounds. 
Jber. Jahresbericht. Zeitschrift. 


k.k. kaiserlich und 
Mitteilungen. 

account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the nearest 
half-inch. The size the Journal 64. 


selection the works this list will noticed elsewhere the 


Zap. Zapiski. 


EUROPE. 


Germany—Railways. Petermanns (1911) 323-325. Ferrarius. 
Das deutsche 1870 und 1911 Hinsicht. 
Von Ferrarius. 

Germany—Seismology. Preuss. Geodatischer Institut. 
des Preuss. Institutes, Neue Folge, Nr. 47. 
Seismometrische Beobachtungen Potsdam Berlin, 1910. Size 
26. Diagrams. 

Hungary—Carpathians. Komarnicki and Serenyi. 

Das Triimmertal. Von Dr. Gyula Komarnickiund Dr. Jené 
tions. 


No. 1911.] 
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Peainsula—Historical. Madrid (1911): 44-80. Riega. 
Oestrymnis-Ophiusa. Por Garcia Riega. 


Iceland—Pilot. Danske 
Den Islandske Lods. Udgave. Sluttet den Udgivet det 
Kongelige Copenhagen, 1911. Size pp. Charts 
and Presented the Danske 

Termier and Boussac. 

Se. Paris 152 (1911): 
massif cristallin ligure, sur séparation des Alpes. Par 
Pierre Termier Jean Boussac. 
Italy—Gravity observations. Alessio and Silva. 
Ann. Idrogr., Idrogr. 809-415. 
comparative sopra apparati gravimetriche nuova determina- 


zione della relativa fra Genova Padova eseguite dal Ten. Alessio 
dal Dott. Silva. 


Osservazioni gravimetriche eseguite Genova nel 1910 (Marzo-Aprile). Relazione 
del Prof. Alberto Alessio. 
Italy—Place-names. B.S.G. Italiana (1911): 18-30. Almagia. 


ituliani. Del Prof. Roberto 


Italy—Rome. J.G. 197-202, 230-233. Davis. 
Short Studies Abroad. The Seven Hills Rome. Davis. Diagram. 
Ufficio Idrografico. 


dei morfologia, idrografia geoloyia, carta della permeabilita delle rocce. 
Venice, 1911. Size pp. vi. and 86. Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 


Mem. G., Riv. Italiana (1911): 77-182. Lorenzi. 
Materiali per studio dei fiumi Italiani. provenienza delle acque 


regione sorgentifera del fiume Stella nel Friuli. Arrigo Lorenzi. Maps and 


North Sea. Ann. Hydrographie (1911): 130-138. 
Beobachtungen bei Helgoland den Jahren 1893 bis 1908. 
Norway—River. River Board. 


Size 6}, pp. vi. and 290. Map, and Diagram. 
Russia—Murman coast. Hydrographic Dept. 
Description the Murman Coast. Published the Chief Hydrographic Depart- 


ment the Minist-y Marine. St. Petersburg, Size x6, pp. 272. 
Map and Illustrations. 


See also article, based the above, the Geogr. Zeitschrift, 17, pp. 222- 

228. 

Russia—Year-book. Kennard and Heyking. 
The Russian Year-book for 1911. Compiled edited Dr. Howard Kennard, 
with Introduction Baron Heyking. London: Eyre Spottis- 
woode, [1911]. Size pp. xvi. and 388. Portraits, Maps, and Diagram. 
Presented the 

Russian Empire—Climatology. Ficker. 

Sitzb. Wien, Math. -Naturw. Abt. 119 (1910): 1769-1837. 
Die Ausbreitung kalter Luft Russland und Nordasien (Fortschreiten der 
Kaltewellen Von Dr. Heinz Ficker. Sketch-maps. 

Spelunca (1910): No. 61, pp. 65. Briet. 
Barrancos Cuevas (Haut Aragon, Espagne). Par Lucien Briet. 
Plans, and 

—Bohus—Landslip. 
Sveriges Geol. Undersdkning, Ser. No. 225 (1910) 1909, No. 8): pp. 


jordskredet vid Saltkallan Bohuslin. Westergird. Map and 
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Sweden—Christianstad—Drumlins. 
Sveriges Geol. Ser. No. 222 (1910) (Arsbok, 1909, No. 5): pp. 12. 

Sweden—Glacial Formations. Nelson. 
Sveriges Geol. Ser. No. 220 (1910) (Arsbok, 1909, No. 3): pp. 252. 
randdeltan och mellersta och Sverige. Helge Nelson. 
Maps and 

Hydrografiska 

Hydrographiska Byran, Arebok 1-101. 
Sveriges hydrografi tiden omkring 1870. Maps and 


Sketch the progress knowledge Swedish 
Sweden—Hydrography. Hydrografiska 
Hydrografiska Byrin: Arsbok. Aren 1908 och 1909. Stockholm, 1911. 

Size 9}, pp. and 360. Maps and 

Sweden—Lapland. 
Sveriges Geol. Ser. No. 219 (1909) (Arsbok, 1909, No. 2): pp. 210. 
Geografiska och glacialgeologiska studier vid Tornetrisk. Otto 
Maps and 

Sweden—Lapland—Phytogeography. 

Svenska (1911): 296-305. 
drag vegetationens utvecklingshistoria Lapplands nordligaste 

Sveriges Geol. Ser. No. 221 (1910) (Arsbok, 1909, No. 4): pp. 20. 
Tunabergs Johansson. Map and Sections. 

Sweden—Peat moors. Gustafsson. 
Sveriges Geol. Ser. No. 223 (1910) (Arsbok, 1909, No. 6): pp. 46. 
Bidrag til torfmossarnas samlade frin torfmossar. 
Gustafsson. Map. 

Sweden—Snow. Hamberg. 
Die Eigenschaften der Schneedecke den Gebirgen. Von Axel 
Hamberg. Stockholm: Fritze, 1907. Size 10} pp. 1-68. 
Illustrations, and 

Naturwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen des Sarekgebirges, geleitet von Dr. 

Axel Hamberg,’ Band Abt. 


Sweden—Tree-line. Gavelin. 
Sveriges Geol. Ser. No. 227 (1910) 1909, No. 10): pp. 34. 
inom Kamajokks vattenomride (Lilla 
Gavelin. 


Aus Aufzeichnungen der Sonnenscheindauer der Schweiz. Von 
Jul. Maurer. Diagram. 


Switzerland—Hydrology. 
Tableaux graphiques des observations hydrométriques suisses des 
des hauteurs pluviales pour 1909. Pablié par Division 
nationale Département fédéral [In French and 


Fries. 


ASIA. 
Torii. 
College Imp. Univ. (1911) (Art. 6): pp. 18. 
Etudes Anthropologiques. Formose. Fascicule.) Par 
Torii. Sketch-map and 


Japan—Limnology. 


College Imp. Univ. (1911) (Art. 5): pp. 96. 


Seiches Some Lakes Japan. Nakamura and Honda. 
and 
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Islands, hist. descriptive, 1910 (1911): 410-425. 
Les Frangais aux Lieou K’ieou. Par Henri Cordier. 

the French relations with the group about the middle the nineteenth 
century. 

Russia—Caucasus—Snow-line. Ges. (1911): 326-330. Reinhard. 
Zur Lage der Schneegrenze Kaukasus. 

See note the Monthly Record, August, 210. 

Ahnert. 

Livraison Description des itinéraires dans partie occidentale 
région aurifére Zéia supéricure. Par St. Petersburg, 1910. 
Size 9}, pp. iv. and 282. Plan. [In Russian; French 

Russia—Siberia—Geology. Meister. 
Explorations géologiques dans les régions Sibérie. Région 
Livraison IX. Sur les roches les gisements d’or dans partie 
sud district Par Meister. St. 1911. Size 6}, 
pp. and 668. Maps,. Illustrations, and Sections. [In Russian; French 

Russia—Siberia—Geology. Obrucheff. 
Explorations dans les régions auriftres Sibérie. Carte géologique 
région aurifére Léna. des feuilles V-2. Par 
Obroutchew. St. Petersburg, 1910. Size pp. viii. and 344. 
and Sections. [In French 

Russia—Siberia—Geology. Obrucheff. 
Obrucheff. Geological sketch the auriferous deposits Siberia, Part 
Western Siberia. Deposits the and the general with 
the Cis-Baikal region and the Kuznetzsky Ala-tau. St. Petersburg, 1911. Size 

Russia—Siberia—Geology. Stalnov. 
Explorations géologiques dans les régions Carte géologique 
St. Petersburg, 1910. Size 10} 6}, pp. 30. Map and Section. [Io Russian 
French 

Russia—Siberia—Lake Baikal. Drizhenko. 
Pilot, and physical-geographical description Lake Baikal. Published the 
Chief Hydrographic Department, under the editorship Major-General 
Drizhenko. St. Petersburg, 1908. Size 6}, 444. Maps, 
Sections, and [In 

Russian Central Muszynski Arenhort. 

Deutsche Rundschau (1911): 267-274, 
Die Gebirgspasse des Chanats Buchara. (Nach russischen Quellen) 
von Oberstleut. Muszynski Arenhort. 


Turkey—Railway. Fortnightly Rev. 771-780. Lynch. 
Western Asia—Kurdistan. Petermanns (1911) [i.]: 286-288. Banse. 


Kurdistan, ein Begriff? Von Ewald Banse. Sketch-map. 
From consideration the etc., the region, the writer concludes that 
the name Kurdistan” not fitted denote primary geographical division 
Asia. 


AFRICA. 


Africa—Tin smelting. Staudinger and Vischer. 
Das Zinnschmelzen afrikanischer Eingeborener. Von Hr. Staudinger. (Aus der 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Heft 1911.) Size pp. 


Mainly occupied with account tin workings Bauchi, Nigeria, supplied 
Mr. Vischer. 


German South-West Africa. Berlin (1911): 291-310. Range. 
Die deutsche Von Paul Range. 
The map shows the main features the geology. 
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Gold Coast—Geology. Geol. Mag. (1911): Parkinson. 
note the Geology the Littoral the Gold Coast Colony between Elmina 
and Sekondi, West Coast Africa. John Parkinson. 

Italian Somaliland—Coast Survey. Giavotto and Campigli. 

Ann. Idrogr., Idrogr. 1-146. 
Nave Campagna idrografica del 1907-08-09. Lavori eseguiti 
resoconto generale del Com. Differenze longitudine determinate 
Relazione Campigli. Maps and Diagrams. 
Italian Somaliland—Longitude. 
Ann. Idrogr., R.I. Idrogr. 303-307. 
Differenza longitudine Bander Bela Aden. (Del Comte Cacace.) 


Kamerun—Geology. Ges. Berlin 320-326. 
Zur Geologie von Kamerun. Von Bernhard Struck. 
Madagascar—Geology. Lemoine. 


Madagascar. Par Paul Lemoine. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1911. Size 
pp. 44. Sketch-maps and Seetione. 


der regionalen Geologic,’ herausgeg. von Steinmann und Wilckens, 
Band Abt.] 
Madagascar— Meteorology. Colin. 


Observatoire Madagascar. Observations météorologiques faites Tananarive. 
Par Colin. Volume, 1896; pp. iv. and 68. Volume, 1897, 
pp. iv. and 128. Volume, 1898, pp. iv. and 128. Antananarivo, Size 


Morocco. Petermanns (1911) 326-328. Hiibner. 
Die Westmarokkos. Zum Einmarsch der Fes. 
Von Oberstleutn. Hiibner. Sketch-map. 

Morocco—North-West. B.S.G. Marseille (1910): 293-305. Martin. 
Chaouia Marocaine. Notice physique, politique and économique. Par A.- 
G.-P. Martin. 

Nigeria—Mineral Survey. 
Southern Nigeria. Report the Results the Mineral Survey, 1907-8. 
Prof. Wyndham Dunstan. (Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous, No. 76, 1911.) 
London, 1911. Size pp. 20. 


Portuguese East Africa—Rock-drawings. Staudinger. 
Funde und Abbildungen von Felszeichnungen aus den alten Goldgebieten von 
Portugiesisch-Siidostafrika. Von Hr. Staudinger. (Aus der fiir 


Ethnologie, Heft 1911.) 1911.] Size 6}, pp. 
tions. 


South Africa—Gravity. South Africa Lehfeldt. 
Gravity South Africa. Lehfeldt. Diagram. 
South South Africa (1911): 161-171. Howard. 


Meteorology South Africa. investigation into the land and sea 
conditions Port Elizabeth. A.G. Howard. Diagrams. 
Tunis. Alger (1908) 281-301; (1909): 471-508. 
Notes géographiques sur Sud Tunisien. Par Joly. 
West Africa—Stanley Pool. Mouvement (1011): 199-203. Briart. 
Stanley Pool. Par Dr. Paul Briart. Sketch-maps. 
West Africa—Travel. Pearse. 
Abridged report tour from Freetown Monrovia, through the Protectorate 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. Major Pearse. (Reprinted from the Journal 


the Royal Army Medical Corps, March and April, 1911.) London, [1911]. Size 
pp. 314-330 and 440-457. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States—Geological History. Geology 97-103. Kindle. 


The Southerly Extension the Onondaga Sea the Allegheny Region. 
Kindle. 
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United States—Magnetism. Faris. 
Department Commerce and Labor. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Terrestrial 
Magnetism. Results of. Magnetic Observations made the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey between July 1909, and June 30, 1910. Faris. Appendix 
No. 3.—Report for 1910. Washington, 1911. Size 114 pp. 75-142. 

United States—Pennsylvania. Geology (1911): 140-156. Shaw. 
High Terraces and Abandoned Valleys Western Pennsylvania. Eugene 
Wesley Shaw. and Section. 

United States—Plains. 225-229. Hotchkiss. 


The Great Plains their Relation Haman Occupation and Development, 
Caroline Hotchkiss. 


United States—Survey. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Department Commerce and Labor. Report the Superintendent the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, showing the progress the work from July 1909, 
June 30,1910. Washington,1911. Size 94, pp.454. Maps and Illustrations. 

United States—Washington—Glacier. Geology (1911): 161-174. Bretz. 
The Terminal Moraine the Sound Glacier. Harlen Bretz. 
Sketch-map. 

United States—Yellowstone Park. Science (1911): 553-568. Hague. 


The Origin the Thermal waters the Yeilowstone National Park. Dr. 
Arnold Hague. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Falkland Islands. Queensland (1909-1910): Allardyce. 
The Story the Falkland Islands. His Excellency Hon. Allardyce. 


Panama Canal. National Mag. (1911): 148-211. 
The Panama Canal. Colonel George Goethals. Illustrations, 


Section, and Diagram. 


Panama Canal. B.S. Belge Col. (1911): 379-392. 
canal Panama. Son état actuel. and Diagram. 

Patagonia —Ethnology. Furlong. 
Among the Titans the Patagonian Pampas. Charles Wellington Furlong. 
(Extract from Harper’s Monthly Magazine, vol. 122, May, 1911.) London, 1911. 
Size 64, pp. 813-827. Sketch-maps and 

Bingham. 
The Ruins Choqquequirau. Hiram Bingham. (Reprinted from the 
American Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. 12, No. October-December, 1910.) 
Lancaster, U.S.A. Size 64, pp. 505-525. Plans, and 
Presented the Author. 

South 


The South America Pilot. Part North-East and East Coasts South America, 
from Cape Orange Cape Virgins, including the Falkland, South Georgia, 
Sandwich, South Shetland, and South Orkney Islands. 6th edit. London: 
Taylor, Garnett, Evans 1911. Size pp. xxiv. and 698. 
charts and Illustrations. 


Geologic and Petrographic Notes the Region about Caicara, Venezuela. 
Bendrat. Sketch-map. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Queensland—Hydrography. Queensland (1909-1910): 75-81. Danes. 
Some problems Queensland Hydrography. Dr. Danes. Also separate 
copy, presented the Author. 

Queensland—Mines. Queensland Mining (1911): 101-112. 


The Queensland Mining Industry. Review the year 1910. Report the 
Under-Secretary for Mines [A. Macdonald]. Map. 
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South Australia. Light. 
Australasia, Australian Branch (1911): Supplement, and 1-80. 
brief journal the proceedings William Light, late Surveyor-General 
the Province South Australia; with few remarks some the objections 
that have been made Adelaide, 1839 [1910]. 


exact reprint the original work, now 


Victoria. P.R.S. Victoria (1911): 469-515. 
Contribution the Physiography the Yarra River and Dandenong 
Basins, Victoria. Maps and Sections. 

Western Australia—Geology. Woodward and Glauert. 

Western Australia Geol. Surv., (1911): pp. 142. 


The Geology and Ore Deposits the West Pilbara Goldfield. Wood- 
ward; with Petrological Notes Ludwig Glauert. Maps, Plans, Diagrams, 
Sections, and Illustrations. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


Greenland—Geology. Geol. Charakterbilder (Stille) (1911): Heft Plates. Heim. 
Gneisgebirge. Von Arnold Heim. 


Greenland—Geology. Meddelelser (1911): 173-230. Heim. 


Uber die Petrographie und Geologie der Umgebungen von Karsuarsuk, Nordseite 
der Halbinsel Nugsuak, Von Arnold Heim. Map, Illustrations, 
and 


The illustrations include excellent views the natural features the country. 
Greenland—Geology. Meddelelser (1911): 147-172. 

Greenland—Meteorology. Meddelelser (1911): 351-374. Porsild. 


Arbejder fra den Danske Arktiske Station paa Disko, Nr. Actinometrical 
observations from Greenland. Morten Porsild. 1911. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Geodesy—Errors. Lagally. 
Sitzb. Bayerischen Math.-phys. 1910, No. 10, pp. 14. 
Ueber die Netze. Von Lagally. 

the Earth. Preuss. A.W. (1911): 10-19. Helmert. 
Ueber die Genauigkeit der Dimensionen des Hayfordschen Erdellipsoids. Vou 
Helmert. 

Survey—Trigonometrical. Elingatsch. 

Wien, Math. Abt. 119 (1910): 1651-1667. 
Die giinstige Lage der durch Orter bestimmten Punkte eines 
Dreiecks bei der Von Prof. Dr. Adolf Diagrams. 
Surveying. Ann. Idrogr., (1910): 179-301. Alessio. 


Sull’ estensione dei principe fondamentali della astronomia nautica all’ 
astronomia Del prof. Alberto Alessio. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Climatology. Hydrographie (1911): 113-118. 
Wodurch die hohe Europas und des Nordatlantischen Ozeans bedingt 
Von Charts and Diagram. 

See note the Monthly Record, September, 321. 
Coral formations. Giinther. 
Bayerischen A.W. Miinchen, 1911, No. 14, pp. 42. 
Die Korallenbauten als Objekt wissenschaftlicher Forschung der Zeit vor Dar- 
win. Von Siegmund 

Earthquakes and Mountain-building. Paris 152 (1911): 925-927. Meunier. 

Sur orogénique des tremblements terre. 
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Geology. Lyell and Judd. 
The student’s Lyell: the principles and methods geology applied the 
investigation the past history the Earth and its inhabitants. 
John Judd. 2nd edit. London: Murray, 1911. Size pp. and 
Portrait, Illustrations, and Sections. Price 6d. net. Presented the 


Geomorphology. Hobbs. 
Repeating Patterns the reliefand the structure the land. William 
Herbert Hobbs. (Reprinted from the Bulletin the Geological Society America, 
vol, 22, pp. 123-176, pls. Diagrams, and Illustrations. Pre- 
sented the Author. 


Hecker. 
des Preussischen Institutes, Neue Folge, 
No. 49. Horizontalpendeln iiber die Deformation des 
pers unter dem Einfluss von Sonne und Mond. Von Hecker. Berlin, 
1911. Size pp. 56,and 115. Diagrams and 


Lakes—Ice-ramparts. Geology (1911): 157-160. Hobbs. 
Requisite conditions for the formation Ice Ramparts. William Hobbs. 
Sketch-map. Also separate copy, presented the Author. 

See note the July number, 79. 


Magnetism. Hazard. 
Department Commerce and Labor. Coast and Geodetic Survey. for 
Magnetic Measurements. Daniel Hazard. Washington, 1911. 


Meteorology. Marriott. 
Hints Meteorological Observers. Prepared under the direction the Council 
the Royal Meteorological Society. William Marriott. 7th edit. 
revised and enlarged. London: Edward Stanford, 1911. Size pp. 76. 
Presented the Author. 


Ser. (1911): 271-275. Hartley. 

Meteorology—Rainfall. Met. Mag. (1911): 85-87. Corless. 
Distribution Rain Barometric Depression. Corless. Diagram. 

Meteorology—Waterspouts. Met. (1911): 201-209. Wegener. 


Ueber den der Tromben. Von Alfred Wegener. Diagrams. 


Proverbs. Popular Monthly (1911) Humphreys. 
Some Weather Proverbs and their Justification. Dr. Humphreys. 


Luftbahnen Erdboden und der freien Von Képpen. 
Sketch-map. 


Meteorology—Winds. Ann. Hydrographie (1911): 265-267. Liitgens. 
Die der hauptsichlichsten Windgebiete auf dem Meere. Von Dr. Rudolf 
Liitgens. 

See note the Monthly Record, August, 210. 


Meteorology—Winds. Mount Weather Observatory (1911): 275-303. Sandstrém. 
the relation between atmospheric pressure and wind. 
Charts and Sections. 


Oceanography— Museum. Richard. 


Musée Océanographique Monaco. (Notice provisoire.) Par Dr. 
Richard. Size 64, pp. 24. 


Oceanography—Sea-water. Ruppin. 
Explor. Mer, Circonstance, No. (1910): pp. 18. 
Bericht iiber das der Cl-, SO,-, und o,- Werte einer Reihe von 
verschiedenen Meerwasserproben gemiiss den den Laboratorien Helsingfors, 
Kiel, Kristiania, Monaco und Nancy erhaltenen Resultaten. Von Ernst Ruppin. 
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ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL 


Anthropogeography—Towns. Geddes and Mears. 
Cities and Town Planning Exhibition, Edinburgh, March April 1911. 
Explanatory Guide Book and Outline Catalogue, Geddes and F.C. Mears. 
Part General Outline for First Visit. Part Aids Further Study. 
Edinburgh: Hutchinson, 1911. Size pp. 76. Illustrations. 

Civilization. American G.S. (1911): 241-265. Jefferson. 
The Culture the Nations. Mark Jefferson. and Diagrams. 

attempt estimate the relative culture the nations the basis the 
education, commerce, railways, and mails each. 

Commercial—Distances. Hydrographic Office. 
Distance Tables. Mediterranean, Black, and Red Seas, London: Eyre 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1911. Size 8}, pp. 128. Price 1s. 6d. 

Commercial Geography. Friedrich. 
die Produktion, Verkehr und Handel der 
Erde, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Deutschlands und der deutschen Kolonien. 
Von Dr. Ernst Friedrich. Auflage. Leipzig: List und Bressendorf, 1911. 

Commercial—Transport. Petermanns (1911) [i.]: 281-284. Riedel. 
Neue Studien iiber Von Joh. Riedel. Maps. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Agassiz. Science (1911): 873-887. Murray. 
Alexander Agassiz: His Life and Scientific Work. John Murray. 


Browne. Engineers (1911): 431-440. Vetch. 


General Sir James Frankfort Manners Browne, Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Engineers. Col. Vetch. Portrait. 


Includes account journey from Quebec Fort Garry 1847. 
Brunhes. B.S.G. Italiana (1911): 330-359. Michieli. 
Jean Brunhes sua. Del prof. Augusto Michieli. 


Ligh 


Australasia, Australian Branch (1911): Supplement, 81-178. 
Biographical Sketch Colonel Light, the First Surveyor-General the 
South Australia. Compiled from various sources Thomas Gill. 
Illustrations. 


GENERAL, 

Education. Board Education. 
Report the Imperial Education Conference. 1911. London: Eyre 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1911. Size pp. 268. Price ls. Presented the Board 
Education. 

Education. Rep. Imp. Education Conference, 1911: 47-57. Mackinder. 
The Teaching Geography from Imperial point view, and the use which 
could and should made Visual Instruction. Mackinder. 

Geographical Progress. National Mag. (1911): 383-398. Greely. 
Recent Geographic Advances, especially Africa. Major-General 
Greely. Maps and 

Livingstone College. 

Livingstone College Year-Book, 1911. Being Record Year’s Work 
Livingstone College, and former students all parts the World, and 
containing review recent progress tropical medicine. Size 
pp. 126. and Diagrams. Price 6d. 
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Orient. Rundschau (1911): 212-217. 
Die Von Banse. Map. 
Dessribes the salient features the region bordering the Red sea. 


Place-names. American (1911): 273-281. Whitbeok. 
Regional Peculiarities Place-names. Whitbeck. 
Travel. Danes. 


Eine Studienreise nach Java und Australien. Von Dr. Jisi Danes. (From 
the iv. Jg., Heft Prague, January, 1911.) Size 6}, pp. 


NEW MAPS. 


EUROPE. 
British Isles—England and Wales. 
Contour Relief Model North Wales. Prepared from the Ordnance Survey 
Feigerl. Horizontal scale 126,720 inch stat. miles; vertical 

Price 5s. 

This relief model similar general style those the South-East England 
series, which now complete, except that the exaggeration the vertical scale 
only three times the horizontal instead six. This certainly improvement, and 
one rendered specially necessary the mountainous character the 
the case those already published, the model consists the inch miles Ordnance 
Survey sheet, with contours and colour-tinting show heights superimposed upon 
carefully prepared plaster model. clear that has been easy matter stretch 
the paper the flat map over the surface the model, and here and there 
have unavoidably occurred; but the whole the model effective, and 
should useful for educational purposes. 


British Isles—England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 
Sheets published the Director-General the Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 
from August 31, 1911. 


miles inch scale maps 
England and Wales. Engraved outline. Price 1s. 6d. 


scale maps 
England and Wales. Engraved outline. 3rd edit. Ditto, sheet 
Engraved outline. 4th edit. Price each. 


6-inch scale maps 
Cheshire, sheets. Hampshire, shects. Lancashire, sheets. Lincolnshire, 


Berkshire, sheets. Cheshire, sheets. Flintshire, sheets. Hampshire, 
Lancashire, sheets. Sussex, sheets. Yorkshire, sheets. Price 
each. 

Stanford, London Agent.) 

Europe. Freytag. 
Freytag’s Automobil- und Radfahrer-Karten. Scale inch 
stat. miles. Sheets: Hannover; 12, 13, Kassel; 14, Leipzig-Halle; 
15, Dresden-Reichenberg 16, Breslau; 17, M.—Koblenz; 
18, Niirnberg 19, Prag; 21, Schlesien und 22, Stuttgart—Strass- 
burg—Basel; 28, 24, Ober-Osterreich 25, Nieder-Osterreich; 26, 
Westtirol und Schweiz; 27, 28, 30, Krain und Kiisten- 
land. Vienna and Leipzig: Freytag Berndt, Price 1.35 
each sheet. 

France. Michelin. 


Banse. 
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miles. Sheets: 29, Gentve—Annecy; 32, 33, Grenoble—Turin 
36, Mende— Valence 40, Nimes—Avignon. Paris: Ch. Price 
fr. each sheet. 


Germany. Preuss. 
Karte des Deutschen Reichcs. Preussen. von der 
Kartogr. Abteilung der Kgl. Preuss. Landesaufnahme. Scale 100;000 inch 
stat. mile. Sheets (Kupferdruck Ausgabe): 408, Fritzlar; 433, Marburg 
484, Limburg Lahn; 485, Friedberg Hess. Berlin: Eisenschmidt, 
1911. Price 1.50m. each sheet. 


Loutouguine. 
Carte géologique détailée bassin houiller Donetz. les explorations 
mile. Sheets: Yuskino; VII.-26, Rovenki. Petersburg: 
Stasulevicha, 1909-1911. Presented the Publishers. 

Two large portfolios, the first sheet which shows the topography, while the re- 
maining four are devoted geological plans and vertical sections the area repre- 
sented. The whole map when complete will consist over 150 folios, according 
the index. The sheets showing the topography upon which the geological colouring 
afterwards superimposed, will constitute most important map this part 
Southern Russia, showing contour lines brown 28-feet sachines) intervals. 
Full descriptive and explanatory text accompany the portfolios separate pamphlets. 
Sweden. Generalstab, Stockholm. 

Generalstabens Karta Sverige. Scale inch stat. mile. 


svik, Stockholm: Generalstabens. Litografiska Anstalt, 1910-1911. 
Presented the Swedish Government. 


ASIA. 
India. Bennett, Coleman Co. 
Map Bombay and twenty miles around. Scale 126,720 inch stat. 

miles. Bombay: Bennett, Coleman Co., Presented the Publishers. 


Shows railways black, metalled roads, unmetalled roads, and cart tracks red, 
water blue, and hill-shading brown. Soundings are given around the coast and 
the creeks, and some heights the land are shown figures. Few names appear 
the map. 


Indian Government Surveys. Surveyor-General India. 


Maps published the Survey India during the quarter ending June 30, 1911 
Railway and canal map India (with hills), scale inch miles. India and 
adjacent conntries, scale 1:1,000,000, sheet. District maps, scale inch 
stat. miles: Jalaun. Standard maps, scale inch mile: Baluchistan and 
North-West Frontier Province, sheet; Bengal, sheet; Burma, sheets; 
Central India and Rajputana and United Provinces, sheets; Central Provinces, 
sheets; Central Provinces and Central India, Madras, sheet; Mysore 
and Madras, sheet; Punjab, sheet; United Provinces and Central India, 
sheets. Calcutta: Map Record and Issue Office, Survey India, 1911. 
sented the Surveyor-General India. 


Persia. Passek. 
Map Persia. [In Russian.] Compiled and edited the Imperial Russian 
Consul-General Bunder-Bushire (Persian Gulf), Passek. Scale 1,860,000 
inch 26°5 stat. miles. Moscow: Levenson, [1911]. Presented 
Oswald Cattley, 


clearly drawn diagrammatic map Persia, giving various symbols and 
colours much useful information concerning the country, specially connection with 
the means communication. Railroads, liorse-tramway, macadamized roads, country 
roads practicable for wheeled vehicles, pack-horse tracks available also for camels, 
pack-horse tracks not available for camels, different lines telegraph, steamship tracks, 
and mountain passes are all clearly indicated, addition which specially clear 
symbels different colours mark the positions post offices, 
custom houses and stations, and offices the Discount and Imperial Banks Persia. 
The boundaries tl.e British and Russian spheres influence are marked, well 
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west from Khanakin instead Kasr-i-Shirin should have done. The eastern 
part this line also not very accurately drawn. The donor has been good enough 
translate the explanation the symbols the map itself, well the informa- 
tion which precedes the alphabetical list place-names given accompanying 
pamphlet, from the Russian into English, which greatly facilitates the use the map. 
Turkey Asia. Oppenheim. 
Zweite Reise Asiatischen Turkei 1899 von Dr. Max Freiherrn Oppenheim. 
Blatt Von Ba’albek nach Haleb. Scale 600,000 inch stat. miles. 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, Jahrgang, 1911, Tafel 11. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 
1911. Presented the Publisher. 


AFRICA. 
Basutoland. Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Basutoland. Scale 250,000 inch stat. miles. Prepared the Geo- 
graphical Section, General Staff. Four sheets. Stanford, Sifton 
Praed, Fisher Price per sheet. Presented the Director 

Military Operations. 

Hitherto, except for the roughest sketches, maps Basutoland have existed, 
that the above forms most important addition the cartography South Africa. 
map, which four shects, has been prepared from reconnaissance survey made 
1904-9 Captain Dobson, Relief the land very effectually 
indicated form lines approximately 100-feet intervals, water shown blue, 
boundaries red, and place-names, roads, etc., black. Triangulation points are marked, 
and definite heights are given figures. very complete reference table under the 
title explains the various symbols employed indicate means communication, towns, 
villages, locations, mission stations, etc. Special attention has been paid the water 
supply, permanent wells, springs, pans, and dams being distinguished from those 
temporary character; wind and bucket-pumps are also shown, well the character 
rivers. 

Eritrea. Istituto Geografico Militare, Florence. 
Carta Dimostrativa della Colonia Eritrea delle Regioni Adiacenti. Scale 
400,000 inch stat. miles. Florence: Istituto Geografico 
Militare, 1909-10. Price lire sheet. 

The first edition this map was published between the years 1897 and 1902, 
thirty sheets. After undergoing revision and correction, the map been republished 
new form consisting twelve sheets, each which embraces two degrees 
latitude and longitude. The whole region included the map extends from lat. 11° 
18° N., and from long. 36° 44° The map printed colours, and gives 
considerable amount information concerning roads, tracks, routes explorers, 
waterways, eto, 


AMERICA. 

Argentine Republic and Chile. 
Plano los Territorios Santa Cruz, Magallanes Tierra del Fuego. Por 
Ingeniero Norberto Cébos. Scale 1,000,000 inch stat. miles. 
Buenos Aires, 1911. Presented Sr. Norberto Cobos. 

This map, which rollers and varnished, shows the location the various pro- 
perties, with the landowners’ names, the Argentine territories south the parallel 
Practically, the whole South America south this latitude included 
the map, but beyond the Argentine boundary the topography but very roughly 
sketched. The Austral railway indicated red line, and there table giving 
areas, population, and other information. 

Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Department the Presented the Department the Interior, 
Ottawa. 

This new edition, with the mineral information corrected date the 
Canadian Geological Survey. 

Canada. Dept. the Interior, Ottawa. 
Sectional map Scale 190,080 inch stat miles. Sheets: 18, 
Wood mountain, revised May 31, 1911 23, Emerson, revised April 30, 
71, Brandon, revised April 18, 1911; 72, Portage Prairie, revised May 

1911; 121, Riding mountain, revised March 13, 1911; 270, Pasquia, revised 
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March 24, 1911; 320, Carrot river, revised May 16,1911. Ottawa: Department 
the Interior, Topographical Survey Presented the Department 
the Interior, Ottawa. 


United States. Herrmann and Phillips. 
The rare map Virginia and Maryland Augustine Herrmann, First Lord 
Bohemia Manor, Maryland. bibliographical account with facsimile reproduction 
from the copy the British Museum. Lee Phillips. Washington: 
Lowdermilk 1911. 

Although well known writers American geography and history, this 
the complete reproduction this map published. The author, Augustine 
Herrmann, was one the early pioneers this part America, and was employed 
Peter Stuyvesant diplomatic duties which necessitated his undertaking extensive 
journeys into the then almost unknown interior regions. During these journeys 
opportunities occurred for exploring and mapping the regions traversed, the results 
which explorations are shown this map. Herrmann drew his map 1670, and this 
and the one made Captain John Smith 1608 are great geographical and 
historical interest and served the basis the mapping Virginia and Maryland for 
over two hundred years. The manuscript Herrmann’s map was sent England and 
engraved the celebrated artist William Faithorne. was originally published 
four sheets, each which measured 153 inches. 


ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

Atlantic Ocean. Schmidt. 
Verbreitung der atlantischen Nach Johannes Schmidt (mit 
einigen Equatorial scale inch 789 stat. miles. 
Petermanns Metteilungen, 1911, Tafel 15. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 
1911. Presented the Publishers. 


GENERAL. 

World. 
Philips’ New Historical Atlas for Students. plates, containing 154 
coloured maps and diagrams, with introduction illustrated maps and 
plans black and white. Ramsay London: George Philip Son, 
Price net. Presented the Publisher. 


This instructive and carefully arranged historical atlas intended for the use 
students who require fuller information than that obtained from the school 
edition. handy size, and consists altogether plates, containing 154 
coloured maps and diagrams, with introductory text, illustrated black and white 
maps and plans, and good index. Emphasis placed throughout upon the physical 
basis historical geography, and attempt has been made bring out 
the small scale the maps will allow the physical features that have had deter- 
mining influence historical events. The maps are clearly printed colours, and 
care has been taken give only those names that are absolutely necessary. some 
cases there are perhaps hardly sufficient place-names, but the maps are small, and 
has been thought better give too few than too many. Although general 
character, the atlas has been prepared from British point view, special attention 
having been given Indian, American, and colonial history. 

World. Martin and Schrader. 
Atlas Universel Géographie construit les sources originales les 
documents les plus récents, cartes, voyages, mémoires, travaux géodesiques, etc., 
avec texte Ouvrage commencé par Vivian Saint-Martin 
Océan Indien. Paris: Hachette Presented the Publishers. 


Completes the two-sheet map the world Mercator’s projection, 
firat sheet was published few months ago. Principal railways, steamer tracks, and 
telegraph lines are shown. 


CHARTS. 

Admiralty Charts. Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. 
Charts and Plans published the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, from 
September Presented the Hydrographer, Admiralty. 

New Charts—No. 3760, Germany, west coast: Vortrapp Tief Knude Dyb, 3s. 
3501, Baltic sea, gulf Bothnia: Approaches Nystad (Lyperté Verknas), 
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3764, Spain, west Cabo Torifiana Punta Carreiro, 3s, 223, Africa, west 
coast: River Niger, Maconokie island Lokoja, 3s. 895, Eastern 
Sumbawa and Flores: Tanjong Wamba Toro Rano, Molo narrows, 
Labuan Bajo, Telok Terang, 2s, 2466, Eastern archipelago: Plans Flores: 
Riung bay, Labuan Potah, Maumeré road, Ende and roads, Konga bay, 
Aemere bay, Larantuka road, Telok Reo and Telok Linggeh, Geliting road, 2s. 
191, Philippine islands:—Harbours Santa Cruz harbour and 
Masagasai bay, Port Balanakan, 2s. 3759, Australia, north-west coast: 
Approaches King sound, 4s. New Editions—No. 1698, England, south 
Dover harbour, 3s. 1833, England, east River Medway, Sheet Sheerness 
bar Bishopsness, 5:. 1834, England, east coast: River Medway, Sheet 
Rochester, 3s. islands: Plans: road, Vest- 
3s. 300, White sea, Spitsbergen islands: Anchorages 
the west and north coasts Spitsbergen: Recherche bay, Skans bay, Advent 
anchorage, Beverly sound, South haven, Bear island, Treurenburg bay, Plans 
Cross bay, Port Port Sigae, Ebeltofts haven, Hamburg bay, 2s. 6d. 
234, Africa, north coast: Port Said, 2s. 3017, North American lakes, Lake 
Superior: Duluth and Superior harbours, 2:. 801, West Indies, Haiti San 
Domingo: Approaches Port Prince (Plan: Jeremie added: 
Miragoane bay, 3s. 1155, South America, north-east coast rivers 
Guiana: Entrance the Maroni river, Surinam river from the light-vessel 
Domburg, Entrance the Coppename ani Saramacca rivera, Entrance the 
Corentyn river, 1454, North America, west coast: Alaska :—Anchorages 
Alaska: Kukak bay, North-west and Yukon harbours, South-west anchorage, 
Akun cove, Eagle harbour, Port Graham, Port Wrangell, Kodiak 
harbour, Shumagin islands, Chernoffski harbour, Kulilyak bay, Pribilof islands, 
English bay, St. Matthew and adjacent islands, 3s. 632, Africa, west coast: 
Walfisch bay Orange river (Plans: Port Spencer bay, Hottentot bay, 
Ichabo, Angra Pequeiia, Possession bay), Prince Wales bay, 3s. 
1806, Africa, west coast: Great Fish bay Walfish bay (Plan: Swakopmund 
road), 1036, Madagascar: Anchorages the coast Madagascar: Bosi, 
Morondava, Vatomandri, Mahanoro, 734, Red sea, gulf Suez: Suez bay, 3s. 
3214, Red sea, gulf Suez: Ports Ibrahim and Thewfik, 2s. 826, India, west 
coast (Sheet Vengurla, Bay Bengal: Mergui 
archipelago: Sayer islands Lord Loughborough island, Renong anchorage, 
Victoria Point harbour, Philippine islands: Ports the Philippine 
islands :—Plan Port Boca Engano, Australia, north Sheet 
IV., Gulf Carpentaria Cape Ford, 3s. 731, Pacific ocean, Gilbert islands 
(Kingsmill group), (Plans: Kuria and Aranuka, Nonuti, Apamama, South 
passage, Peacock anchorage, Espi¢gle anchorage), (Plans added: 
(J. Potter, London Agent. 


America, North. Weather Bureau, 
Meteorological chart the Great Lakes, September, 1911. Washington Depart- 
ment Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1911. Presented the Weather 

Bureau. 


Atlantic, North. Soley. 
The circulation the North Atlantic the month August. Lieut. John 
Soley, U.S. Navy (retired). Sapplement the Pilot Chart the North 
Atlantic Ocean for 1911. Washington: U.S. Hydrographic Office, 1911. Pre- 
sented the U.S. Hydrographic 


Atlantic, Weather Bureau, 
Meteorological chart North Atlantic Ocean, 1911. Washington: 
Department Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1911. Presented the 

Weather Bureau. 


Atlantic, South. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the South Atlantic Ocean, Spring Season—September, 
October, Washington: Department Agriculture, Weather 
Bureau, 1911. Presented the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Indian Ocean. Hydrographic Office, 
Pilot chart the Indian Ocean, September, 1911. Washington: U.S. Hydrographic 
Office, 1911. Presented the U.S. Hydrographic 
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Indian Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the Indian Ocean, September, 1911. Washington: De- 
partment Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1911. Presented the U.S. 
Weather 


North. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Pacific Ocean, September, 1911. Washington: U.S. Hydro- 

graphic Office, 1911. Presented the U.S. 

Pacific, North. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the North Pacific Ocean, September, 1911. 


Department Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1911. Presented the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. 


Pacific, Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the South Pacific Ocean, September, October, and November, 1911. 
Washington: Hydrographic Office, 1911. Presented the Hydrographic 
Office. 


Pacific, South. U.S. Weather Bareau. 
Meteorological chart the South Ocean, Spring Season—September, 
Ostober, November, 1911. Washington: Department Agriculture, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, 1911. Presented the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Abyssinia. Drake-Brockman. 
photographs taken during journey from Dolo along the Daua river 
and through Borana Addis Abbaba, Dr. Drake-Brockman. 


Dr. Drake-Brockman was the medical officer the Boundary Survey Expedition 
under Major Gwynn, the geographical work which was described the August 
number the Geographical Journal. After leaving the party, travelled north-east 
through Southern Abyssinia Addis Abbaba. These photographs were taken during 
his extensive journeys this region. 

(1) Looking the Ganale river Dolo; (2) The Juba river Dolo; (3) Crossing 
the Daua river; (4) Geddu, sultan Boran Gallas; (5) Bansissa; (6) Well 
(7) Natives Borana Webb; (8) Boran cattle Sorupa; and 10) 
Carved stones Gurage; (11) The valley Gantallo, country; (12) 
Ladies selling Indian corn and honey; (13) Western Sidamo; (14) 
Highlands Western Sidamo, looking towards Lake Abaya; (15) Lake Abaya, from 
(16 and 17) Bridge Gidabo (18) The Bilate river near Alaba. 


Reid. 


Twenty-three photographs the Belgian Congo, Messrs. H., A., and 

good and clear little set photographs, some which were taken Mr. 
Reid and his brothers during and surveys the Aruwimi river, the 
results which were shown the chart published the July number the Geo- 
graphical Journal. 

(1) Congo river steamer, carrying type (2) Congo river steamer, passenger type; 
and Typical Kasai river; (5) Bureau and magazine, Banalia; (6) Chef 
house, and Wangilima women, Aruwimi (9) Wagilima 
women and children, Aruwimi river; (10) Cone huts Wangilima; (11) Wanglima 
Panga, type canoe men; (12) Panga with (13-20) Panga rapids, 
Aruwimi river; (21) Bureau and quarters, Avakubi; (22) Avenue oil palms, 
Avakubi (23) Avenue mango trees, Avakubi, 


East Africa Protectorate and Abyssinia. Cockburn. 


Forty-two photographs the East Africa Protectorate and taken 
Cockburn, Esq. Presented Cockburn, Esq. 


These interesting photographs were taken during Mr. Cockburn’s expedition, which 
travelled from British East Africa way Lake Rudolf Abyssinia 1909-10, 
and, combining surveying with sport, did excellent work. 

(1-3) Natives between Baringo and Mount Nyiro; (4) Camp between Baringo and 
Mount Nyiro; (5) Breaking camels; (6) Kudu killed Mount Nyiro; (7-13) 
Natives between Baringo and Lake Rudolf; (14) Approaching south end Lake 
Rudolf; (15-18) Lake Rudolf; (19-21) South end Lake Rudolf, east shore; (22) 
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Islands inhabited Molo, Lake Rudolf; (23) Camp Lake Rudolf, east shore 
(24) Camels drinking, Lake Rudolf; (25) Abyssinian chief north end Lake 
Rudolf; (26 and 27) Abyssinians north end Lake Rudolf; (28) River Omo 
between Murle (29) River Omo Kerre; (30 and 31) South Abyssinian 
(32 and 33) Abyssinian chief Bako; (34-36) Abyssinian army Bako; 
(37 and 38) Abyssinian natives Bako; (39) Camp valley north Bako; (40) 
Bako (41) Bridge over river Nyiro; (42) Somalis. 


Hungary—Carpathians. Compton. 
avec tableaux coloriés gravures sur bois, les aquarelles 
Compton. Budapest: Joseph Edouard Rigler, 1911. Presented the General 
Manager the Kassa-Oderberg Railway. 


portfolio containing altogether thirty-three beautifully executed reproductions 
water-colour sketches Mr. Compton, who painter mountain scenery, has 
won high reputation. Seven these views are reproduced colour, and are really 
excellent, while the remaining twenty-six are wood engravings. map the part 
the Carpathians represented the views given, together with descriptive letterpress. 


South America. Whiffen. 


photographs the upper Amazon region, taken Captain 
Whiffen, 14th Hussars, 1908-1910. Presented Captain Whiffen. 


specially interesting set from anthropological point view, the photographs 
Indians being exceptionally good. were taken show types anthropophagous 
Indians found the middle Issa and Yapura valleys. The views river 
scenery are very characteristic. 

and River view the Yapura valley; (3) Rapids, Yapura river; (4) Robu- 
chon’s camp the Yapura (5) Robuchon’s camp the fatal rapids, Yapura 
valley (6-23) Typical views the Yapura and Issa rivers; (24-26) House the 
belt,” Issa valley; (27) Civilized Indians the “rubber belt” washing 
clothes; (28) island the river; (29) affluent the Kahuinari river; 
(30) Sunrise the Kahuinari river; (31) Igara Parana; (32 and 33) The upper 
Igara Parana; (34) Pool below the big falls, Igara Parana; (35) Eugéne Robuchon; 
(36) Captain Wiffen and bearer; (37) Some the escort and carriers; (38) Carry- 
ing baggage; (39) Indian plantation cleared fire; (40) Forerunners party, 
inundated (41 and 42) Boro types; (43-46) Boro method carrying child; 
(47) Cassava-making, Boro; (48) Boros dancing; (49) Boro with rifle; (50) 
(51) Andoke medicine man and wife; Witoto types; (65) Witoto 
war (66) Menimehe (captive); (67) Karahone; (68-70) Resegero; (71) 
Resegero tribe; (72) Dukaiya Okaina women; (73-76) Dukaiya Dkaina 
types; (77) Dukaiya (78 and 79) Muenane types; (80) Centre Muenane 
dancing group; (81) Muenane; (82) Nonuya; (83) Captain Whiffen with Nonuya 
tribe; (84 and 85) Natives; (86) One Robuchon’s party; (87) civilized Indian 
Robuchon’s party. 


South Georgia. Wilson. 
Thirteen photographs South Georgia, taken Innes Wilson, Esq., 1910. 

set enlargements (measuring inches) from quarter-plate photographs, 
mounted small album. 

(1) Weddell seal; (2) Old sea-elephant (3) (4) Male sea-elephant 
with trunk distended; (5) Angry sea-elephant; (6) Two male sea-elephants fighting 
(7) Moraine fiord, Cumberland (8) Husvik harbour, Stromnaes bay; (9) King 
Edward Cove summer; (10) Sealing steamer, S.S. Undine; (11) Leith harbour 
(12) Grytviken factory, King Edward cove; (13) New Fortune bay. 


N.B. would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which has been established the Map all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 
will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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The south has beer 
taken from Hurmter Worlamamns map 
published iv the Geographical Journal 1908, 
Vou XEX] page 132. 
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